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A EST R ACT 

As a result of ^ concern for knowladgt about th^ 
probl^ffls stud^n*.^ face in achiiving thilr el uoa tioiial goilsr a study 
was ccnducted to answer two gu^stions: "To ?hat flegree is 
articalation ^orlcing in TtnniSise?" acd "What do our constituents say 
ahcuia bt don^ to sstafclish the process fcr ffficting articulat ipn ?" - 
Oflnicns legarding vocational ^dytcaticn artlculaticr w^ri solicited 
in varioas surveys^ general (secondary ard pcstseccratry school 
pecscnoel) ^ instit ution^al (seconaary school principals and 
pos+secondary adninistrators) , atudent (pest leccndary and 
Comprehensive Impioymsnt and Training Act [CIIA] stEdent sraployees)^ 
and vccational prograa (ClTA personnel), Tht flata gathered led to 
s#v«al concl^i slonsf 11) students in pcitiec end a ly wcational 
#aucation prograins felt they had received effective guidance^ whil^ 
these aaoe stad^nts felt th#y had not riciived sff^ctive guidance 
tihile in high school; (2) thtr^ is a lack cf fcrnal articulation 
between initit utions ; (3) standardizefl course and program obj^c-'^lvts 
have not been adely used; 14) students weti awarded credit for 
coinpeteney^ previous course work, work esjerience, and military 
experience on a very limited basics (5) there shouia be mora 
involveintnt of %iplo:yars in curriculum planning and development- and 
<6) the state depar^nent of education ihculd aistime a larger 
reaponaibili ty in effecting articulation. (Stirvey Instrumentsr 
correspondance , data present at ion p and a bibliography are appended*) 

* Si prod gc tions supplied by EDBS are the btst that can be nade * 

* froffl the origiral docijnient. ^ 
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CH^TER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

The Tennesaee Vocational Education Articulation Project regulted from 
the concern of the Division of Vocational Education of the Tennessae State 
Department of Education for knowledge about the problems students face In 
achieving their educational goals. In deciding that such a project should 
be undertakan, personnel in the division were in the forefront of recognising 
a national concern of other professionals about barriers and aids to the 
articulation process and the absence of effective policies that had led to 
fragmented efforts in dealing with preparation for career development. The 
institutionalization of curriculum and methodology had been accompanied hy 
segmentation and compartmentalizatlon, thus preventing a dynamism necessary 
lor adapting societal and technological changes. The rapid development of 
thi postsecondary system of vocational-technical schools^ community colleges ^ 
and state technical institutes necessitated an investigation of the relation- 
ihips of those Institutions to secondary schools. 

Also, the opinions of clients and pf of essionals should be assessed 
periodically to ascertain if the democratic process was providing equal access 
to educational opportimity in all state^supported programs and to see if both 
participants and professionals wanted a greater Involvement of state support 
in funding and admlniitering programs, l^o questions needed to be answeredi 
"To what degree is articulation working in Tennessee?" and "What do our 
conatltuente say ehould be done to establish the process for effecting 
articulation?" 

For the purposes of this projects articulation means "the planned process 
within the educational system which facilitates the transition of itudants 
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between the secondary and postsecondary levels of instruction and allows the 
students to move with continuity and without hindrance through levels of the 
educational process." To ascertain whether this definition is operational, 
a sample of a large population was asked to respond to questions and state- 
ments about the articulation process, make suggestions about changes in the 
process^ and record their personal experiences relating to the process. 

The effectiveness of the project was lessened by the magnitude of the 
task and an inadequate time span. The project expanded from the creation of 
one instrument to sixf all involving field-- testing^ administration, and data 
analysis. What was foreseen was an adequate period in which to complete the 
project, but time per task was not adequate i and exact arrival times at 
milestones were not achieved because of delays over which staff members had 
no control^ turn^around-time on instruments being one eKample, 

Mendaers of the faculty of Memphis State University, who represented four 
colleges of the university, and one member of the faculty of The University 
of Tennessee, Martin, served as members of the project staff and represented 
speGific vocational areas. They were involved in several tasks, including i 
(1) identifying population groups, (2) developing questionnaires, (3) analyz- 
ing data, (4) synthesizing data, and (5) writing conclusions and recommenda^ 
tions* Graduate students in the Colleges of Education and Business 
Administration, in addition to performing all of the above tasks, reviewed 
literature, selected samples, distributed questionnaires, processed data, 
and met with representatives of the Division of Vocational Education of the 
Department of Education for consultation about project matters. 

The remainder of the report consists of Chapter il, "Review of 
Literature," about program articulationi Chapter III^ "Procedures," which 
includes information about instrument construction^ populations Involved in 
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the study, sampling techniques, response to instriiments , and data analysis ? 
and Chapter IV, "Findings," which ii a record of responses to questions and 
statements in the b±k survey instriiments. Chapter V ii labeled "Conclusioni 
and Recommendations" and contains inferences about the findings and statements 
that can lead to further action on the part of educators to deal with the pro-- 
blems of articulation. The appendiceg include a copy of each instrianent 
created for this survey, correspondence to people essential to the collection 
of the data, and data not included in tables in the ''Pindings-- section of the 
report. The Bibliography concludes the study* 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF LITEI^TUM! 



The hiatoJfy of education in America has been one of rapid growth and 

ei^anaion. From the inGeption of the American aducational aystam there has 

been conGarn for the articulation of educational programs among different 

institutions and lavals of education • The problem of articulation arose as 

a consequence of a national commitment to universal education and a simul-* 

taneous national objection to centralized organization and administration 

of that education (Stone, 1969), l. B* Moore states that: 

Traditionally the challenge fdr more and better education had been 
met through the creation of systems of educational Institutions 
designed to meet certain levels of educational need and spaciali-- 
aatlon. The complexity of institutional stratification resulting 
from this national development could become self defeating if 
strenuous efforts at articulation were not implemented CMoorei. 
1972s 2) * 

Thus / the distortion produced by the translation of ideals into practice has 

coinplicated the process of articulation* This problem may be traced to the 

very roots of our educational systems 

The record of education in western GiviliEation had shown a consis- 
tent dichotomy between minimm practical education for the masses 
and a more esctensive and classical education for a ruling aristocracy* 
* * . Even with the coming of the Industrial Revolution and the accel- 
erating demand for a better educated work class ^ the increasing need 
for specialised skill dayelopment took precedence over the need for a 
ni^re democratic social consciousness. Thus the pe^etuation of class 
status took on a new dimension with the separation of so-called voca^ 
tional and academic studies in the schools. Many thinkers from 
Benjamin Franklin to John Dewey saw the weaknesses in the developing 
system and argued wisely for reform. But the force of tradition and 
evolving economic pressures resulted in the present multiplicity of 
institutional types as opposed to a hierarchy of comprehensive insti- 
tutions (Moore, 1973 1 4), 

fhusr under the guise of universal education, the toerican system of 
education provided simply another breeding ground for class differentiation* 
Two separate but very unequal forms of education grew up side by side. Nor 
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was there simply a status distinction between the two modes of education ; 
the traditional academic program was dominant. Most articulation efforts 
were directed toward bringing secondary programs into line with collage 
amission standards* Therefore^ any "lagitimate" form of sacondary education 
was col lege preparatory. 

The persistence of this mlscQnception constitutes one of the most ser- 
ious cultural lags in toarica today, James Stone (1969) has noted that 
the establishment of comprehangive high schools and tha eKpansion of second- 
ary education to include vocational education has brought under question tha 
validity of squeezing all forms of eduoation into the collegiate mold, Louis 
W. Bender has stated i 

High school college preparatory and general academic programs con^ 
tinua to be out of line with the nunJber of studants who will follow 
tha pattern thus laid* Many fall along the vay into a valley of 
ambiguity which placet them in the real worlds ill-prepared and 
i 11^ equipped to find appropriate employment or to assume an appro- 
priate citiEenship role (Bender^ 1973i 7) • 

The views of the majority of the authors cited In this review are in accord^ 

ance with Bender's ineistenca that the collegiate mold be abandoned in favor 

of a more realistic model. 

The compartmentalization of education and our national resistance to 

centralized power has resultad in the multiplicity of institutional types 

that Moore mentions* Especially dlvargent has been the growth of vocational 

education programs. On on# hand^ this is encouraging because it indicates 

a healthy responsiveness to the needs of society, but, on the other hand, 

the growth of vocational education has been too rapid and too diverse to per^ 

mit proper coordination among institutions and Levels of education* Lowell 

A* Burkett objects to what he views as a plethora of vocational educational 

Institutions, He states that^ at the Introduction of vocational education 

at the beginning of the century^ it was considered an educational program 
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cutting acrois different levels of education* Howevez, "it has becoine 
institutionalized in too many cases in recent years ^ thus segmenting, com-- 
partmentalizing^ and fragmenting the program* Institutionalization has been 
the nemesis preventing the devalqpment of a total program of vOGational 
education" (Burkett, 1974s 55} * 

Angelo C* Gilli^ Sr. (1973) , editor of the Fourth Annual Pennsylvania 
Conference on Postsecondary Occupational Education ^ cites the growth pattern 
of vocational education as a contributing factor to the Imak of articulatioii 
from secondary to postsecondary schools or from .one postsecondary institu- 
tion to another. Conflict and duplication are" inevitable when new vocational 
programs arise and form their own specific objectives* Opachinch and Linkss 
voice a similar concern for the 

multiplicity of institutional types with differing missions. The 
goals and objectives of these institutions and their specific pro-- 
grams have not been adequately specified or understood. The oper^ 
ations of these differing units often reflect unclear and overlaps- 
ping objectives, petty distinctions, and a surprising lack of 
concern for the student as opposed to the system (Opachinch and 
Links^/ 1974 1 7) . 

ht the center of the articulation controversy has been the emergence of 
the two-year colleges* The coranitnient of junior collages to universal edu-- 
cation and the open door policy of the community colleges has placed upon 
these institutions a large portion of the responsibility for vocational 
education. Unfortunately, the two-^year institution has been impeded in the 
fulfillment of this responsibility because of an "institutional identity 
crisis J* ^he initial Interpretation of the two-year colleges as an exten- 
aion of the high schools has become unacceptable because the two-year 
colleges have grown and sought higher status. 

Grable dascribes the difficulty of the two-year college in its search 
for identity s 
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Rejected In many of its attempts to identify with the university 
and mwllling to assume the role of a "glorified high school," 
the junior college thus found itself ralegated to a sort of edu- 
cational "no-man's land." Reeognizad as neither secondary nor 
hlgheK education^ it wslb forded to begin a search for institu- 
tional Identity (Grable, 1971* 196). 

He aays that, bec'ciuse of a desire for a stronger affiliation with senior 

GoLlages^ the two-year colleges hav^e aimed most articulation efforts toward 

the senior eollages and universities. The resultant trend has been toward 

identification with higher education, an alignment which merely strengthens 

an already parsistant collegiate mode. This is particularly ironic in light 

of the fact that the two-*year insitutiona were designed in an effort to 

serve those citizens whose educational needs could not be met in a senior 

insti tution, 

Eugene Malone (1976) cites the two-year college's desire for acknow-- 
ledgemant as a form of higher education as a factor In the developinent of 
the dual track curriculum i the transfer «^urriculum a^d the terminal tech-- 
nical curriculum^ which lacks transfer aCGepttbility • A^ccording to Halone^ 
thie system sets up its own barriers* Qleazer states that the community 
college's affliliation with higher education is a gsyae for the unrealistic 
imbalance of the two tracks , He states that^ although only one In three 
coittfnunity college students actually transfers to a senior college^ the Unl-* 
versity parallel track is dominant over the technical track (Gleaner ^ 1973 i 
46)* ThuSj the emphasis placed an college preparatory programs in the two-^ 
year institution Is not in line with the reality of the needs of the student. 

Not only do the students seeking technical training suffer from the 
two-year college's Insistence on conformity to university standardSi but 
also high school students have been overlooked in the rush for status, 
Grabla labels as unfortunate the fact that the two^yaar college has "put 
forth such efforts In arder to identify with high education^ for in doing 



so It has turned its back upon secondary schools" (Grabie^ 1971? 197) * A 
tmview of the litcsratura of the past two decades reveals several studies 
dealing with artiaulatioii from two-year to four-year colleges i Watten^ 
barger (1966)^ Knoell and Medskar (1965), Kintzer (1973), and Medford and 
Wattenbarger (1974) , Several of these studies reflect the findtngs of the 
State Board of Education of Florida^ which state that "the generally fine 
academic tacord of commuiiity/ junior college transfer students at the 
* , , senior institutions studied indicates high compatibility between the 
transfer programs and the sanior institutions" (Florida State Board of 
Eduaation^ 1973 i 63) ? KintEer's studies reveal that approxtmately half the 
states have adopted guidelinas to aid students in the transition from the 
tvo-^year to the four-year institutions (Kintger, 1973^ 107). A Connecticut 
atudy on articulation between two-year and four-year colleges emphasizes a 
competency based approach in three principles i (1) continuity of aduca* 
tional eKpariences when transfers are necessary, (2) equitable assignment 
of transfer credit^ and (3) productive and effieient use of student time and 
institutional resources (Medford and Wattenbarger / 1974 j 28)* 

However^ as Malone (1976) notes ^ until recently there has bea^ a 
noticeable scarcity of literature dealing with sacondary-'postaeGondary 
articulationp Kintzer charges that two-^year colleges have been nagiigeiTit 
in th«sir responsibility to high school students in this emphasis on prep- 
aration for senior colleges* He states that "the importaiico of comnmiGa- 
tion with high schools is slighted or completely overlooked and ratnalns 
generally unreported" (Klntzer^ 1973= 17). Kintaer eohoes his concexn later 
that more attention should be given to articulation between high schaols and 
CQrmnunity CDlleges (Kintser, 1976). 

John liombardi raises an interesting argument* He recalls the long 
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striagfle of the two*-year college in gaining recognition as an institution 

of higher education and in obtaining the acceptance of course work for 

transfer. Unfortunately, he states ^ the two-year college has failed to shov? 

high schools the same cons ide ration they themselves demanded for so longi 

In light of this gtruggla, I am at a loss to mdarstand the two- 
year collegers raluctance to recogniga the legitimate requests foi" 
similar treatment toward accepfcanGe of high school courses for 
transfer. The problem of the flow of students from one segment 
to another is not too much different* Unfortunately ^ those in 
the two-year colleges use the same asguments for not accepting 
work done in the high sehools as the upper division collages usad 
when two-year colleges themselvaa requested auch acceptance (Lorn-- 
bardie 1975: 48). 

The studies of the past decade reveal the unfortunate but hardly uneH- 
pected fact of poor articulation between secondary and postsecondary insti- 
tutions offering vocational education, A study conducted by the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education (Tangman et al,, 1976) indicates 
a nationwide laclc of planned articulation. The study consisted of a survey 
mailed to fifty--siK state advisory councils on vocational education. The 
survey findings indicate that there is planned artiaulation between the 
secondary and pastsecondary levels of vocational education in less than 40 
percent of the forty-height states responding* ^he fact that poetseGoridary 
programs in a majority of the states that award advanced placement and 
Gredit do so on the basis of critet^ia other than icertif ieation from a 
secondary vocational program demonstrates a laick off confidence in the 
articulation prpcedures iffi existence* Generally^ there is an abaenGe of 
stata policies concernirig articulation arrangeinents . Instead, these pxo^ 
cesses (We determined by the various postsecondary iMtitutione^ and^ thus^ 
conflict and duplieatlon arisu^* 

Another study ^ reported by touis Bender^ indicates a nationwide 
absence of effective articulation policies. This 1973 study ^onducteil by 

o If) 
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the State ^nd Regional Highet ^du^^tion ^^f^^^^ State University 

surveyed key state officials ^egprnitblg postsacondary 
occupational programs^ The tesul"fcs ^^i^^^B tP^^ ^^\ J ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
agreements are not widespread the ^ta^g ^^^\^^u^y^^4 levels. The 
Enajority of the statas r^P^^ttd ur^^iecess^^y du^^H^^i^ ^% problems in 
transfarahiiity* Bender eonej^u^e^ th^at* 

saparatism stUi BHiBtm y^^^^ the ^s^^^^b A^qt\ diftficulty 
in articulation related p^?arii%ati<?n^l ^ HjdtW/ ^^'^^ working 
relationships, . . , ^^tre ^t^u^ct^^^ ol past- 
seeondar'y occupational i^^^atioa ^ ^ ^ V^W^ jurisdic- 

tions apecial efforts mx^t h^ inad% for^ ^^^g|^|m\miin 
and inter^working ralatl^^^jjips if ^j-^ic^^^^^^w^ AJ be #ucoass- 
ful (Bandar, 1974 1 23). 

The ptobiem is no longer Q^^pl^ « w^t^^^ ^aJ^ | %ordination 
through inacti-^ity or apathyi jias i^coj^^r i^^ a^^^/^^iom of ^ome, a 
problem of active competition antipath/* / ^ Moun- 

tain confe^aneer John iornbard^ ^efejes to ^j^a / students" caused 

by the currant enrollment ^^^Xi^B (^n^atr^i,/ 1^^^^^ \ / Result of this 
"scramble, various institutions WVe t*i^^ to \hingB to all 

students. The title of John Q^g^^l^'s a^ti^J® |Qi ^ ^ and Junior 

Colleges - Allies or Adv^ersar^ggy.- sugg^t^g ^^^^ affairs 

(Grable, I97I) . Bender repor^g th&t An t^^ja ^ /^\er echelon 

authority has Wen imposed on the ^tata ^^g^cy %c^\ ^ \dlnation between 



educational institutions "t^c^use ^^^lj^e# ^ / ^tionShipg" 



(Bander, I974. -23). indeed, ^uch i^tervij^^^Pn ^^\/ 'Necessary real- 
ity nationwide* The Educatioi^ Amef^ftw^^tg 1?^^ ^^^Vi / \r the establish- 



ment of th^ 1202 Coiwnlsiion^ Vhich ^i^^ h^^^ th^^ \:tn% / develop state 
vocational education pisijis. ^tj^g u^^e^^Vi^g puf^^^^ / tonunission, how- 
ever, is to reduce "instltutlQj^^^ MtonQn^^n (W^i^*^^ u ^ SO), Thus, 
because of the rapid, indepen^^j^^^ and ^t^^p ^^^^^^^'oK ^^^e of educa- 

v 



tional growth^ the toerlcan fiducational system must yield to federal inter-- 
vention to force the cooperation nacesaary for the effiaient and economical 
training of the v/ork force. 

Much has been written Goncerning the roots of the problem of articula- 
tion. Two factors recur ttroughout the literature i the niiiltipliclty off 
inititutional types and programs and an alarming lack of concern for the 
needs of the student* Although, ai Romine (1961) notes, the learner is the 
only common element among all educa tional insitutions^ his needs are often 
secondary to other considerattorii. Allena Cross states that "evidence 
indicates -that the needs of people are not at the top of the list of educa- 
tional priorities* Too often th% subject matter or institutional Interests 
supersede the individual's needs'' (Cross, 1973i 32)^ Bender charges that 
institutioni are "unwilling to establish the aonttnuni cation necessary t*^' 
aohieve a unified^ comprehensive educational system serving each student 
constituent as an individually rather than placing primary concern and effort 
upon perpetuating educational jurlidictlons" (Bender^ 1973 1 1). Bender 
continues to say that "it would appear , that the self Interest and mutual 
distrust among the leadership at times takes precedence over the needs of 
students" (Bendef# 1973s 11), Deviously, the problem of articulation is a 
deep-seated^ attitudinal one, and it manifeBts itself in a variety of ways, 

The results of poor articulation reflect the gravity of the problem. 

Again p Be^^der is vocal concerning the is sue t 

The tragedy of unemployrnent^, underemploynient^ and unhappy ernpXoy* 
ment can, to a great extent,, he blaitied upon the misaligninent of 
the educational system an\d its lack of articulation with business^ 
industry^ government^ and other employars of the real world 
(Bender^ 1973i 12) , 

The Michigan State Departoent of idiucatlon states that the failure to coord- 
inate vocational educatloml pcwgrams results in schools that "waste time 
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and mnBy and often fail to challenge young. people" (MlGhigan State Depart- 
ment of EducatiQrif 197St 7). Thus, the recognition that poor articulation ' 
wastes both human knd educational resources has been the basis for the 
conoern over articulation problems, 

A nianber of f^ctori arising within the last few^ years have made the 
need for affective articiilation in vocational education mvmn more imperative. 
Fifty percent of the college students who enter bacGalaureate programs do 
ftbt graduate and thus become candidates for specialiEed occupational train- 
ing (Arnold Associates, 19721 3). M. Linson (1971) and George ikada 
(1974) both state that 80 percent of the positions on the job market require 
something less than a fow-year degree* Much of the responaibility for the 
education of this large portion of toarica's work force must fall to voca^ 
ttonal education, L, C. Buffer at al. (1976) state that the average worker 
changes jobs five or sIk times in his lifetime^ and these changes are likely 
to necessitate retraining. They also state that the highly mobile nature of 
our society demands the coordination of vocational education programs for 
-the efficient training and placement of those aeaking new employinent. These 
factors have given rise to an increased awareness of the assential nature of 
eSfective articulation In serving society as wall as Individuals* h final 
xmBon for Improving artieulation is given by the Michigan State Departniant 
of Education in terms which are meaningful to everyone i * • the increag-- 

Ing cost of education to students, parents, and tas^ayers makes improvement 
of artloulation pjraotioei a necessity" (Michigan State Department of Educa- 
tion, 197Si 3)* 

It has been ine^tioned that poor articulation practices result from two 
basic causes; the diversity and autonomy of Institutional types and a lack 
of concern for the needs of the student* The results of the 1976 National 
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Mvisoary Council on Vocational Education study on Vocational eduGation 
articulation support this proposition. In response to a question concerning 
factors that prevant efffectiva articulation^ the forty-eight responding 
states chose the following two factors most frequently: (1) separate con-^ 
trol of secondary and postsacondary institutions and (2) a lack of cominit- 
ment between secondary and postsecondary levels to improve articulation 
(Tangman at al,^ 1976), A review of the literature revaala various manifest- 
tation of these basic problems* 

In Student Articulation Be^tween Secondary and Pos t-^S econdar y Education ; 
A Suggested Guide, B* R* McKinnerney (1974) lists numerous obstacles to 
effective articulation. The following is a list of his obj actions to pre- 
vailing practices in many postsecondary institutions! (1) varying entrance 
requiremants of different programs^ (2) admission based on arbitrary pre- 
requisites rather than contpetency/ (3) variations in completion requirements^ 
(4) biased admission tests / (S) denial of credit for work/military experi-- 
ence^ (6) lack of developmental programs for students with educational 
def icienciea / (7) lack of concernL for adults as students ^ (8) absence of 
efjeactive oounseling^ (9) lack of special needs programs for the handicapped 
and the disadvantaged, and (lO) lack off cooperation in sharing resources and 
developing curriculum, A more recent study conducted by a joint conunittae 
of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges and the 
Ajmerican Vocational Association iriGludes the following barriers to articula- 
tions tD confusion between federal and state agencies, (2) intern-institu- 
tional hostility due to decreasing anrollments and inereasing costs, (3) 
duplication of course requirements due to failure of curriculum planners to 
coimunicate, and (4) insistence that vocational teachers be certified in the 
uaual manner (Bushnelli 1977)* 



A review of Jfacent literature reveals an increasing emphasis on solu- 



tions to the problem rather than the problem itself. Bender (1974) reports 
a study of state vocational education personnel which Indicates that approK- 
iniately two thirds of the states have held conferences or consortia concerh- 
ing the artiQulation of secondary and postsecondary occupational education* 
The leader in this area has been the state of Pennsylvania which has held 
articulation conferences annually since 1969, Under the leadership of 
Angelo C* Gilli^ 8r* of Pennsylvania State University^ the conferences have 
yielded important literature concerning the articulation of secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education (Gillie, 1973; Gillia^ 1974j Gilll, 1976). 

Other conferances have been the New River Articulation Conference in 
Virginia (Cooper et al*, 1973)^ the Sun Mountain Conference in Waihington 
(Heuchert and Postlewaite, 1975) , and a series of artiouiation workshops 
sponsored by the Washington Council of Local Administrators (Suver et al.f 
1976) . 

Several suggestions for the improvement of articulation processes recur 

throughout the proceedings of these conferences and other literature. The 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education reports that the following 

factori have been helpful in encouraging effective articulation; 

resolution of governance and institutional role definitions; state 
level activities including staff development workshops^ issue forumsr 
and Qther agency involvement; local level activities including 
cooperative development of sequential curriculum and competency 
eKaminations ; shared advisory committees, facilities and staff i 
individual instruction^ and other supporting activities i philosophies 
of conffnitoent and cooperation (Tangman et al,^ 1976^ 34)* The Joint 
Study team of the American Association of Coimnunity and Junior Colleges 
and the American Vocational Association states that the following 
practiees were chosen as criteria for the selection of exemplary 
articulation programs in their 1977 study; (1) the existence of 
articulation agreements between two or more local institutions 
offering voaational education, (2) the use of criterion referencad 
tests or other systematic assessment procedures for the awarding of 
credit, (3) willingness to accept the transfer of credits from other 
Institutions, (4) the use of follow-up studies, (5) the existence of 



joint planning coimriittats and adviiory coirmiittees^ (6) flexibility 
of curriculum to allow students easy adcasslbility to prograins^ 

(7) joint sponaorship of surveys assesiing coimnunity needs, (8) 
provision of release time to staff members for joint planning 
sessions I (9) joint counseling and job placement services ? and 

(10) joint budget and planning proGedures to admit review by 
administrators from other programs (Bushnell^ 1977)* 

Wayne Sampson (1971) emphasizes the need for infonnation and Goifununica- 
tion at all levels, students need odcupational information early in their 
school years so that their career decisions will have solid bases. Guidance 
personnel^ administrators, and instructors need current information about 
the job market and training opportunities available so that counseling and 
ourrioulyun development may be relevant to the needs of society and the 
students. The staff of each program and institution involved in vocational 
education needs to be aware of opportunities and training available elsav/here. 
Finally^ if efffeotive artiaulation is to become a reality^ institutions must 
communicate to one another about their needs # requirements, and problems • 
Without such communication any articulation effort is doomed to failure. 

The establishment of coordinating councils between levels of vocational 
education has received attention as a possible means of effecting artioulation, 
l^t an Ohio articulation workshop, the establishment of such councils was 
considerad a high priority item by the majority of those in attendance 
(Malone, 1976) . Galton Md Wattenbarger present a list of guidelines for 
coordinating councils. The purposes of these councils are to examine the 
various roles and functions of vocational educational institutions and make 
recoinmendations to the respective boards responsible for the institutions* 
The councils should not have the authority to implement their decisions ^ but 
aufflclent rapport with the respective boards should be mlntained in order 
to assure that the councils' suggestions will receive appropriate consider- 
ation* Thus, by gaining influence over various institutions and levels of 



vocational education, the councils can counteract the detrimental effects 

of coinpartmentalized education carried out by too vmny autonomous institutions. 

^he awareness among vocational education personnel that there is one agency 

concerned with vocational training will encourage inGreased efforts at 

commijnication and articulation among institutions and educational levels 

(Galton and Wattenbarger ^ 1976i 42-44). 

Cantering on articulation between the aecondary and the postseGondary 

levels of vocational education, the Oregon State Department of Education 

(1958) suggests the use of the cluster approach* The high school programs 

should provide skills and knowledge that are comnon to several occupations in 

one cluster and requisite for entry into a particular occupational "family." 

This general education in an occupational cluster should aid the student in 

making an appropriate career choice (Oregon State Board of Education^ 1959). 

The postsecondary institutions, working from the coinmon base provided by 

secondary schools^ can conoentrate on providing more specialized training, 

Malone (1976) states that the ascent through career clusters to the 

highest level of compentency has been impeded by the notion that vocational 

education programs are terminal and that a more realistic view is called for, 

Harold A. Schrupp proposes the career ladder apprbach to abolish the 

distinction between the terininal and the transfer concepts of vocational 

education* The career ladder represents an integration of the two in that 

the educational program should be arranged in such a way to allow the student 

to secure employment and/or continue the educational process at any point, 

Schrupp es^lains that the purpose of the career ladder approach 

has been to design a curriculum to provide a student with skills 
which would enable him to seek employment at any time in an entry 
level position in his Interest area* Should he re-enter school 
, * * he can gain new skills to allow him to qualify for a higher 
position. Eventually ; should he decide to^ he can enter a ioux^ 
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year institution, to major in his field of competency and gain a 
higher degree (Schrupp^ iSTlai 12). 

Participants at the Sun Mountain ConferenGe also favored the career ladder 

approach with competencies specified at each step of the ladder (Suver et 

al., 1976) • 

Perhaps the most attention has been given to the competency approach 

to articulation* Bender's account of the survey by the State and Regional 

Higher Education Center of Florida State University reveals that, in most 

cases, key state officials responsible for vocational education favor 

competency based or skill measurement criteria as the basis for awarding 

credit. Although the following quotation refers to requirements for entry 

into a job^ it is also true of requirements for entry into a postsecondary 

institution from a secondary school i 

The requirements, at the present time, for job entry into a voca- 
tion are time oriented and do not relate to the competency of 
the individ ual seeking the position. The clock'^hour approach in 
vocational education is out-of--date (Louisiana State Board of 
Education^ 1976: 11). 

This realization has increased awareness of the need for a competenay 

approach in vocational education. Support for this approach may be found 

in much of the literature (Smith, E.^ 1972| Cross, 1973i McKinnerney, 1974; 

Heuchert and Postlewaite^ 1975), The awarding of credit for work and military 

experience has also received much support (Cross, 1973| McKinnerney, 1974| 

Enderlein^ 1976) * 

Angela Gilli, Sr. ^ proposes a rather unconventional plan for improving 
a student's progress in vocational education and the world of work. He 
suggests thorough counseling, testing, and the diagnosis of aptitudes as an 
integral and primary function of the institution offering vocational education* 
This information will enable the student to make an enlightened and realistic 
choice of a career. Job placement should be a regular service provided to the 




student, and guidance and personnel staff ihould arrange interviev^s for the 

student at the time of his decision, Interviev^s should be held, Gilli 

Insists, before the student receives any training in the field. When the 

student secures a position, he then begins his training. The employer 

indicates to the institution which skills are necessary and whether these 

skills may best be obtained through formal schooling or on the job training. 

In such a plan, the student would have a very clear perception of the 

objectives of his study (Gilli, 1976i 14-15), 

The importance of more traditional practices such as follow-up studies 

and evaluations has been noted as a way of assessing the degree to which 

articulation eKists and the need for its improvement, Idward C, Mann of the 

State Technical Institute at Memphis states: 

Follow-'Ups are not/ and should not be, undertaken merely to compile 
records. Their ultimate objective is to gain information that will 
enable the institution to do a better job in serving the educational 
needs of the students (Mann, 1976i 78) , 

This type of evaluation is smtmativa; that is, it looks only at the success 

of the graduate. The implementation of formative evaluation procedures r those 

which monitor and direct process, also holds great promise for the improvement 

of articulation, MaKine A. Enderlein notes the advantages of using eval=* 

uation during the planning and development of a vocational programs 

Evaluative research has indicated the criteria which must be 
considered when evaluating the performance of an existing 
instructional prograin. The criteria, however, possess additional 
value. Attention to evaluative criteria during the program 
planning or development phase may serve as a guide to improve 
the effort, effectiveness^ and efficiency of vocational and 
technical programs (Enderlein, 1976i 38)* 

Thus, the design and utilization of evaluation strategies aimed at the 

Improvement of articulation provide a viable avenue of action for educators. 

Various other arrangements and agreements between secondary and post^ 

secondary institutions have been suggested to improve articulation* The 




following is a list of those occurring most frequently 2 

1* Awarding advanced placement and/or credit for secondary vocational 
training and work eKperiance (Malone, 1976i Kintzer^ 1976) 

2. Joint development of curriculmn (Grable, 1971i Moore at al.^ 1973) 

3* Development of course/program objectives and competencias (Tangman 
et al. f 1976) 

4, Joint devalopment off competency examinations (Tangman et al,^ 1976) 

5* Building courses according to job specif ications to enhance 

congruence with needs of the world of work (Suver et al,^ 1976i 
Schrupp, 1971a; Moore et al,^ 1976) 

5* Greater use of programmed learning (Cross^ 1973; Tangman et al*, 
1976) 

7, Joint attendance at secondary and postsecondary institutions (Manley^ 
1970; Cross in Gillie^ 1973) 

8, Contracting with aKternal institutions and agencies which can best 
provide spacializad training (Pratt^ 1973; Linson et al* , 1971) 

9, Joint usage of faculty and facilities (Malone^ 1976; Tangman at al*f 
1976) 

10, Joint inservice and faculty development programs (Grable^ 1971; 
Heuchert and Postlawaita^ 1975) 

11, Development of professional organizations whose me^ership would 
include personnel at all levels of a particular vocational field 
Grable^ 1971) 

12, Released time for teachers to attend articulation workshops and 
related functions (Cooper and McCarty, 1973) 

13, Sharing advisory coimnittaes to encourage coordinated programs 
(Linson at al*^ 1971i Grabla^ 1971; Heuchert and Postlewaite^ 
1975) 

14, Financial incentives for articulation efforts (Heuchert and 
Postlewaita^ 1975) 

While it is useful to note suggastions such as the ones mentioned above, 
it is even more useful to see how some of those suggestions have bean trans^ 
lated into practice. The following is a brief account of the most notable 
articulation projects and agreements* 
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Miami -'Dade Jimior College^ Florida . Alfred Smith presents a thorough 
description of this outstanding project. Studies indicated that a large 
number of students who ware going to college had no idea of what careers to 
pursue. This suggested the need for eKtending college counseling services to 
the high schools, light high schools were selected as satellite counseling 
centers and staffed with high school counselors who were paid to work even^ 
ings and weekends to accommodate all citizens of the community* Two Miami- 
Dade students were chosen to augment the staff of each counseling center in 
order to provide peer counseling. The homerooms of each satellite school 
were canvassed to inform students of the new services available, and students 
were invited to visit the college campus. In addition, Miami-Dade faculty 
members visited the high schools to talk with the students. This program 
exhibits the close cooperation and conmiuniGation necessary for improved 
articulation (Smith, A* , 1970) , 

Project Success, North Ca:rolina , The State Board of Education coranis- 
sioned personnel from the State Department of Community Colleges, the State 
Department of Public instruction, and the Occupational Research Unit to 
provide leadership for the coordination and articulation of programs at all 
levels. The reconmiendations of Project Success included consistent evaluation 
of student achievement throughout all high schools and in terms of proficiency 
and admission to college programs at that level of proficiency {Manley, 1970), 

Qakland Commtin lt y College, Maryland , The staff at Oakland Community 
College encouraged incoming students who had aompleted training in specialized 
skills to take a proficiency examination. Advanced credit was awarded to 
students who displayed adequate proficiency (Hill and Nunnery, 1971), 

ROP/ROC, California , The Veysey Act (1963) made it possible for high 
school itudents to attend junior colleges and receive credit at either the 
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secondary or the postsecondary level. The Regional Occupational Program/ 
Regional Occupational Center (ROP/ROC) was established to provide county-wide 
systems of vocational education where districts could not provide adequate 
training. The career ladder and "packaged" learning were central concepts 
to this approach. Cerritos/ Citrus^ and North Orange County colleges developi 
extensive plana to make vocational training available to high school students 
Special class arrangements^ counseling^ registration within the high school^ 
and transportation for students were included in these plans (Schrupp, 1971b) 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services/ Nassau Gityr New York . The 
Board of Cooperative Education Services sponsored a workshop for cooperative 
curriculum development between secondary and postaecondary levels of voca^ 
tional education. Designed primarily for minority students, the program 
included six-week suimner sessions at postsecondary institutions for high 
school students to aid in their matriculation as full-time college students 
(Modderno^ 1971). 

gornj.njr _Coinmun^ity_CQl^e^e_f _New York . Advanced placement programs for 
several secondary vocational courses were developed jointly by secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers. Freshmen entering Corning Community 
College were given an opportunity to take proficiency examinations in several 
areas- After the exam, the student and a counselor reviewed the results^ 
Md the student was allowed to help make the decision concerning the awarding 
of credit. This program not only recognised proficiency as a basis for credit 
but also the worth of a student's self-evaluation (Smithy E., 1972) ^ 

Institute for Advanced Study in Vocational-^Technical Education^ Hawaii . 
This institute sponsored by Hawaii University was designed to give vocational 
personnel at the secondaj^ and postsecondary levels an opportunity to meet^ 
discuss problems, and formulate solutions to these problems. One accomplish^ 



ment of the institute was tha preparation of written articulation agreements 
between the GOmmunity college and the State Department of Education (Zane^ 
1973) • 

California's Rjchmond Plan . The purpose of this plan was to implement 
an integrated approach to vocational subject matter and to increase the 
public's awareness of further educational opportunities at cornmunity college 
(Opaohinch and Linksz^ 1974). 

Northhampton County Area Community College ^ Pennsylvania . A program 
called the Career Education Cooperative allowed each high school senior to 
enroll in the community college at the end of his senior year and earn an 
associate degree by the end of his thirteenth year. Such arrangements 
facilitate the transition from secondary to postsecondary programs (Gleazer, 
1974) , 

Operation Bridgeheads^ City University of New York . Operation Bridge- 
heads established one of the few "officially constituted agencies whose sole 
responsibility is articulation between high schools and conmunity colleges" 
(^achinch and LinksK, 1974) , 

James Sprunt Institute ^ North Carolina ^ Proficiency examinations were 
developed for vocational courses corranon to the coimnunity college and secondar 
schools Competency based objectives were established for the areas of 
vocational education (Woelfer^ 1975) . 

Minnesota State Department of Education , A project directed by the 
Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education developed a 
task-^baaed system consisting of task inventories and competency records* 
Formative evaluation was built into the system to ensure proper direction. 
One result was a set of guidelines for competency-abased programs (Minnesota 
Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 1975), 
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Wlgconsln - Fin al Report. This study focused on articulation of 
vocational education cufriduliM between secondary and postseaondary levels. 
A schematic model was generated to avoid dupliGation of course content^ 
taKts^ reference materials ^ equipment, instructional processas^ and work- 
shop conditiona (Mandy and Stapleton^ 1975), 

Cuyahoga Conttnunity Collage y Cleveland Ohio . Staff from the Eastern 
Campus of Cuyahoga Community College and its feeder schools joined in a work- 
shop to achieve the following objectives! (1) to identify problems in 
articulation and achieve consensus on priority goals, (2) to demonstrate 
utilization of sources from within rather than without^ (3) to gain official 
acceptance of a plan for improving articulation, and (4) to demonstrate the 
leading role of the coiwnunity college. Objectives established by workshop 
participants received endorsement from administrators at both levels (Malone, 
1976) , 

New York Area . A project involving thirteen secondary and postsecondary 
schools in the New York area investigated progress made in articulation 
projects. Five principal t^es of programs were founds 

1) early admission 

2) split day 

3) college courses taught by college faculty at the high school 

4) college courses taught by high school faculty at the high school 
level 

5) separate faculty and differentiated curricula in separated facilities 
(Leiberman, 1976), 

Project !_, Har^j.aTid . The State Board for Comnunity Colleges in Maryland 
designed five projects to improve postsecondary occupational education. The 
purpose of Project I was to improve the articulation between secondary and 
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poatse Tondary institutions. As a result of Project I, an articulation 
agreement batween the Washington County Board of Education and Hagerstown 
Junior College ^as made. The agreement provided for the followingi (1) meeting 
of faculty to determine where there was duplication and to develop guidelines 
for advanced placement and credit arrangements, (2) early release of secondary 
students to receive more specialized training at the junior college, (3) 
faculty sharing, and (4) financial and transportation aid for students 
(Maryland state Board for Conmiunity Colleges, 1976). 

AACJC/AVA Joint Study . The Joint Study team, organized in December 1976 
with the financial backing of the Office of Education, visited 22 sites 
selected as exemplary articulation programs to determine polices and practices 
encouraging articulation. From the 22 sites ^ nine were chosen for more 
intensive study. (Several of these are abstracted below.) These programs 
have succeeded due to leadership, local funding, economic climate^ and 
clarity of purpose (Bushnell, 1977). 

Bellevue Community College, Bellevue Washington ^ Planning sessions 
bringing together curriculum planners from high schools^ vocational"- tech- 
nical institutes, and community college have been held regularly under the 
direction of Allen Suver of Bellevue Community College, The purposes of 
these meetings are to define enrollments, and course offerings and to develop 
materials, Thus^ duplication of services and ignorance of other vocational 
programs have been avoided (Eddy, 1977). 

Milwaukee Area Technical College . Several innovative strategies have 
been employed by mTC, mTC has contracted with local high schools to 
furnish teachers and facilities for public high school students who enroll 
in specialised classes for which they receive credit. Eleventh grade 
etudents who have satisfied high school graduation requirements have been 



permittad to enroll in diploma or associate degree training prograitis in an 
"Early Leaver" program* Also, high school students have been offered the 
opportunity to receive credit by eKamination in basic tj^ing, shorthand, 
technical drafting, and coimnercial art (Nugent, 1977). 

Williamsport Area Conununity College, Will iamsport, Pennsylvania . Goop= 
erative relationships among those involved in vocational education have 
resulted in successful articulation. Representatives from local high schools, 
postsecondary institutions, the business community, and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security determine what vocational programs to offer. Newspaper and 
radio spot advertising inform the public about WACC programs. In 1975 # a 
survey found that 74 percent of the students who completed programs at WACC 
were employed in the fields for which they had trained, 12 percent were 
employed in unrelated fields, 9 percent went on to higher education, and only 
4 percent were unemployed (Fedderson and Loch, 1977)*. 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Harnilton-Fulton and Mont^ 
gomery Cojffl tie s^ a n^ Fulton-Mo n Community College, Jamestown, N.Y. 

Due to the influence of BOCES, high schools, vocational schools, and FMCC 
share library facilities, data processing programs, and business machine 
programs, the latter two allowing six semester hours of college credit* 
Also, BOCES offers 144 hours needed by apprentices in trade and technical 
areas, some of which can be transferred to FMCC toward completion of an 
associate degree (Smith, 1978) , 

Iowa Central Contfnunity Colleges , Students in the vocatonal technical 
division of Iowa Central are given the opportunity to receive credit by 
eKamination. Advisory groups from public schools and vocational technical 
occupations assist counselors in preparing student interest surveys to 
determine the needs of the community and the skills of the students* This 
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information is used for making decisions regarding the need for new programs* 
Placement of the students is maintained at 98 percent (Barbour^ 1978). 

Most of these projeots have two things in common i (1) motivation 
springing from a desire to make eduGation efficient and maKimally beneficial 
for the student' and (2) involvement of vocational staff who ultimately 
must translate the concept of articulation into practice* These two 
factors have long bean recognized as the key to effective articulation, 
Arden Pratt ^s statement that "articulation is the recognition of the 
student as the focal point of learning" eKpressea the philosophy of 
commitment necessary to bring about improved cooperation among vocational 
education units (Pratt^ 1973s 54), However^ the commitment of high- 
level officials is not sufficient for the job. A report by the Michigan 
State Department of Education states that a formal articulation design 

will have little or no chance of success without commi-bment of 
aducational leaders at the local level* A system which attempts 
to develop program, articulation and which is planned by someone 
aKternal to the institutions or agencies involved certainly will 
be ineffective. Institutional roles can best be determined 
locally by those involved in the day to day oparations (Michigan 
State Department of Education^ 1975i 6)* 

Suvar et al* echo this convictions "those practitioners most directly 

involved with programs , , , should assume the mjor roles in developing and 

implementing articulation strategies" (Suver et al,^ 1976i 9), 

It is the realization of the necessity for a "grass roots" approach to 

articulation that caused the Tennessee State Department of Education to 

cormnission a study of vocational articulation in Tennessee by means of 

surveying various populations involved in vocational education* Such infor-^ 

matlon gathered from the people who are involved in vocational education 

daily at different levels and institutions' should present a clear assessment 

of existing praetlces and future needs* 
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CHAPTIR III 
PROCEDURES 

This chapter contains four sections that relate to procedures essential 
to the project I (1) Instrument construction, (2) a description of the pop- 
ulations involved in the study, (3) a statement about the techniques used 
in sampling the populations and the numbers sampled and a record of the 
response to the Instrimenta sent to participants, and (4) data analysis. 

Instrument ConstructlQn 
During the project, six instrumenti were constructed: General Survey, 
Institutional Survey i Secondary Schools, Institutional Survey i Postseeondai 
Schools, Postaecondary Student Survey, Survey of Vocational Programs, and 
Vocational Student Survey, A copy of each Instrument is in AppendiK A* 
A description of each follows* 

General Survey 

The purposes of the General Survey were to allow vocational personnel th 
opportunity to identify eKlstlng conditions that aid and Inhibit the articu- 
lation process and to give suggestions for the improvement of the process. 
The survey was composed of one item (item 1) consisting of forty-three 
"factors" from which survey respondents selected four salient aiding factors 
and four salient inhibiting factors* The respondents were not asked to rank 
these factors* Similarly^ item 4 consisted of twenty-three possible sugges- 
tions for improving articulation. Respondents were asked to choose five 
signficant suggestlonsi again, these were not ranked by respondents* Ques- 
tions 2, 3, and 3 gave respondents the opportunity to list additional 
suggestions. Item 6 dealt with ,the effectiveness of local coordinating 
councils where they existed. 
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The primary task in the cons true tion of this survey was the selection 
of factors for itenis 1 and 4. Several sources were used in the selection of 
factors for inclusion in the survey* A signficant source was a list of condi 
tions which vocational personnel across the nation identified as factors 
affecting articulation in a survey by the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education (Tangman et al^, 1976). Other surveys concerning the 
articulation process also provided factors for items 1 and 4 (Moore et al*^ 
1973; Bender, 1973ai Opachinch and Linkss, 1974| Malone, 1976). Several 
relevant factors ware suggested in the literature reviewed during the initial 
phases of the projact* Finally^ additional pertinent items were added by 
respondents to the field test of the survey and by State Department of 
Education personnel* 

Pilot testing of the General Survey took place in several stages* First 
several graduate students In the Distributive Education Department at Memphis 
State University responded to an initial version which was somewhat briefer 
than the final survey* At this point, the primary matters of concern were 
clarity of instruction and length of time required to complete the survey* 
No problem was detected in these areas, so the survey was mailed to a random 
sample of vocational personnel CNs26) throughout the state along with a 
request for their reconmendations for Improving the survey. Several addi-- 
tional factors were suggested by these respondents. At a subsequent meeting 
with State Department of Education staff,, these factors were approved for 
inclusion in the survey in addition to a fev/ suggested by the staff members 
themselves. A few technical refinements were adopted, and the General Survey 
was completed. 

Institutional Surveys 
Originally, one institutional survey was constructed for use with both 
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secondary and postsecondary institutions offering vocational education* The 
items on this initial survey were taken from similar items on the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Educatian survey of secondary-postsecondary 
articulation. Pilot testing was conducted with the Memphis State University 
students mentioned previously and with a sainple of institutions offering 
vocational education (N^8) . After the pilot testing, it was determined that 
separate surveys for secondary and postsecondary institutions would eliminate 
possible confusion encountered with the use of "routing" quastions. 
Institutional Survey i Secondary Schools 

Questions 1 and 2 were taken from the NACVl survey. Questions 3-7 deal 
with counseling available to students and with staff awareness of opportuni- 
ties in vocational education. Item 8 asks respondents to indicate current 
activities in which their institution has participated. This list was 
selected from factors identified as encouraging articulation in previous 
surveys and in the literature* 
Institutional Survey g Postsecondary Schools 

Questions 1-3 were taken from the NACVE survey. Questions 4 and 5 
dealing with the transfer curriculOTi and career ladder approach ware added 
since much of the literature was devoted to these issues* Item 6 is analogous 
to item 8 of the survey for secondary schools, the activities having been 
suggested in the literature. 

Postsecondary Student Survey 
Most of the questions on this survey ware drawn from an informal follow- 
up gtudy of business students. Several questions were^ of course^ suggested 
by the literature* Review of the survey before its dissemination was con- 
ducted by Memphis State University faculty members on the committee for the 
project. 
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Survey of Vocational Programs 



The questions on this survey rasultad from a series of productive inter- 
views with raprasantatives of apprenticeship programs, CETA programs , and 
correctional education programs in Mamphis. Among these were the following: 
Mr. Sherm Olsen and m, Dana Williams of CETAi Ms. Ada Shotwell, department 
chairman of Developinental Studiaa at Memphis Correctional Center i Mr. Earnest 
Davis of the Corractional Research and Evaluation Canteri Mr* Harschal Smith, 
CETA director at the Shelby County Panal Farmi and Mr. William Ross of the 
Memphis AFL/CIO Labor Council. These raprasentativas ware able to provide 
valuable information to the project staff and suggested several pertinent 
quastions for the survay. Most of these parsonnel also had an opportunity 
to review an initial veriion of the survey and to suggest improvements. 



This survey resulted from an adaptation of the Postsecondary Student 
Survey to fit students from CETA programs^ apprenticeship programs, and 
programs in correctional institutions. 



The primary task in establishing population groups for the study was to 
define each content area of vocational education so that adequate representa- 
tion could be possible across characterizable units of the practitioners, 
the clientele, or the Qonsumers of services and products of vocational 
education training. The primary source used in the completion of the above 
task was the Directory of personnel 1978, Vocational-Technical Education^ 
State Board for Vocational Iducation^ provided by the Tennessee State Board 
for Vocational Education. 

In addition^ recommendations were sought from specialists in the content 
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Description of Populations 
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areas, from local advisory group personnel, from key personnel at both state 
and federal government levels ^ from directors of organisations involved, and 
from project staff eKpertSp 

The resultant populations were divided into three (3) major areas: 
Public^ Private, and Atypical, The public area was defined as those members 
and/or institutions directly identified by the State Department of Education 
or its representatives as belonging to publiG secondary and/or public post- 
secondary sectors of vocational education. The private sector includes all 
those institutions listed by the State Department of Education as private 
secondary schools and those listed as proprietary postsecondary occupational 
training programs by the Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational 
Education. Atypical groups are CITA agencies i correctional institutions, 
and active apprenticeship programs. Populations eKtend to both people and 
institutions within each definition, 

PiJblic Sector 

The public sector was identified as consisting of 456 institutions, 
384 of which were secondary schools and 72 of which were postsecondary 
institutions* The program directors of these institutions became the pop-^ 
ulation from which a sample to receive the institutional survey was extracted. 
Within these institutions^ subpopulations were developed separating personnel 
between secondary and postsecondary institutions and further dividing these 
subpopulations into classifications of administrator, counselor^ and 
instructor. 

In the case of the postsecondary schools, a distinct subpopulation was 
defined equal to the students of postsecondary schools. In addition ^ popula* 
tions were identified among State Department of Education vocational education 
personnel and local chairpersons of vocational education districts. 



Those institutions considered secondary in nature were selectad to 
include those public high schools with vocational curricula and vocational 
centers specifically designated for vocational instruction at the secondary 
level* From the 384 secondary institutions thus identified, subpopulation 
groups were segregated consisting of 96 administrators, 559 counselors^ and 
3191 instructors, all employed in the vocational education programs of the 
schools or centers* 

Furthermore, the secondary school instructors defined were subdivided 
by content area so that the populations could be controlled for sample bias 
in a content variable. Categories selected for those subgroups werei 
agriculture^ distributive education, health occupations education ^ home 
economics, office occupations^ technical education^ trade/industrial occu- 
pations^ and special programs other than the foregoing. 

The postsecondary schools include area vocational training schools, 
coiraiunity colleges and state technical institutions, Subpopulation 
paramenters included 164 administrators, 38 counselors, and 1694 instructors 
within the 72 institutions, 

No attempt was mde to control with population parameters or sampling 
procedures across state administrative districts. It was agreed that the 
study of articulation would evolve around the interrelation of programs and 
personnel, and, while regional differences surely exist, such differences are 
probably not readily equatable to the articulation process, but are probably 
representative of local uniqueness that would exist regardless of the state 
of the articulation process, 

Subpopulations of public vocational education personnel were separately 
defined to include? 99 persons employed by the State Departoent of Education 
as vocational education personnel in both the capital and district offices, 
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and 52 local chairpersons of district vOGational efforts, 

Pinally, the research identified 31^755 studants from the records of the 
72 postiecondary schools. This population is representative of the and pro- 
duct of the vocational education process, and it was fait that its input 
was easantial to the study. 

Table 1 summarizes the numerical outcome of these population definitions 
in the public sector of the study. Tables 2 and 3 offer Gomparative statis-^ 
tics for the private and atypical sectors^ respectively, and Table 4 is a 
composite of all three primary population parameters. 

Private Sector 

The theory underlying the identification of population parameters in the 
private sector is essentially identical to that applied to the description of 
populations in the public sector, with one eKceptioni since none of the 
private secondary schools offered definable vocational education programs, 
administrators, counselors, and administrators of voGational education could 
not be identified. 

In all, 146 private institutions were Identified from two primary 
sources J (1) the Tennessee Commission on Postsecondary Vocational Education 
Institution Authorization, Directory of Coimnission=Approved Private Post- 
secondary Vocational Schools and their Representatives, April 1, 1977, and 
(2) the directory of ttie Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational 
Education, June, 1974, Of the 146 schools, 29 were secondary high schools 
and 117 were postsecondary, (Actually, the two directories produced 136 
identifiable postsecondary units, but 19 of them were either duplicatad or 
attrlted listings, leaving a sat of 117, See the explanation of sample size 
relative to this subpopulation in the "Sampling and Response" section later 
in the study, ) 
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Table 1 

Summary of Populations i Public Sector 

Population N of Subpopulation N of Population 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Institutions , 384 

Administrators : 

Local Dir, of Voct .Ed. Center " 96 

Counselors 559 
Instructors: 

Agriculture 260 

Distributive Educ. 160 . 

Health Oecupations 149 

Home Economics 467 

Trade/ Industrial 1,211 

Office Occupations 296 

TechniQal Education 648 

Spacial Programs * 

Total 3,191 

POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Institutions 72 
Administrators : 

Voc-Tach Superintendents 29 

Community Colleges 61 

State Technical Institutes 74 

Total 164 
Cotmsalors: 

Community Colleges 23 

State Technical Institutes jS 

Total 38 
Instructors: 

Area Vocational Training Schools 9SS 

Comnunity Collages 429 

State Technical Institutes 310 

Total 1,694 
Students 31,755 

MISCELLANEOUS 

State Department Vocational Personnel 99 
Local Chairparsons 52 

Total 151 

TOTAL OF PUBLIC SECTOR POPULATIONS 38,104 



*No population defined. Included as reporting place for non-defined 
programs . 

ERIC 
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Table 2 

Summary of Populations: 
Private Sector 



Population N of Population 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Institutions* 29 

POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Institutions 117 

Adminiitrators 49 

Counselors 13 

Instructors ISO 

Students 2,258 

TOTAL OF PRIVATE SECTOR POPULATIONS 2^616 



*Accraditad high schools liitad in 1977-78 Directory of Public Schools 
CNashville: State Department of Education^ 1977], pp/ 145-48, ~ 
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Table 3 

Summary of Populations: Atypical Sector 



"Apprenticeship programs do not have counselors, 
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Population N of Subpopulatlon N of Population 



CETA 

Administrators 5 

CounislorE 2 

Initructors 75 

Students 659 

TOTAL OF CETA POPULATIONS 741 

CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Administrators 7 

Counselors 5 

Instructors 48 

Studenta 519 

TOTAL OF CORRECTIONAL POPULATIONS 579 

APPRECTICESHIP PROGRAMS* 

Administrators 349 
Instruetori 470 
Students 6^570 

TOTAL OF APPRENTICESHIP POPULATIONS 7,389 

TOTAL ATYPICAL SECTOR POPULATIONS 8,709 
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TABLE 4 

Summary of Populations: Composite 



Population 



N of Sector 



N of Population 



INSTITUTIONS 

Public Sector 
Private Sector 
Total 

ADMINISTRATORS 

Public Sector 
Private Sector 
Atypical Sector 
Total 

COUNSELORS 

Public Sector 
Private Sector 
Atypical Sector 
total 

INSTRUCTORS 

Public Sector 
Private Sector 
Atypical Sector 
Total 

STUDENTS 

Public Sector 
Private Sector 
Atypical Sector 
Total 



421* 
49 
361 



597 
13 
7 



4,885 
ISO 
593 



31,7SS 

2,258 
7,74J 



602 



831 



617 



5,628 



TOTAL OF POPULATIONS 



41,761 
49,429 



RECAPITULATION BY SECTOR 
Public Sector 
Private Sector 
Atypical Sector 



38,104 

2,616 
8,709 



TOTAL OF POPULATIONS 



49,429 



•Includes State Department Vocational -Technical Education personnel and 
local chairpersons of advisory committees. 
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PoitseGondary institutions described include privately supported 
collages^ universities and vocational training schools^ as approved in the 
two sources quoted above, Subpopulations thereunder were identified as 
49 administrators^ 13 counselors and 150 instructors. The student population 
of these schools v^as assessed at 2258 students* Table 2 represents a 
siaimnary of the parameters* 



The common problem of defining populations for statistical purposes. in 
the atypical sector of the study was the apparent laok of analogous personnel 
record keeping at most levels. The task was further Gomplicated by a lack 
of uniformity of accounting nomenclature. For example, CETA prograins were 
identified by accounting meiriaers in the student personnel offica^ but, in 
the field they were ntumbered with some sort of task/occupation code. 

The area of apprecticeship did not lend itself to easy definition for 
another apparent reason. Centralized statistiGs were not readily available 
because their origination was through federal computer terminals at which 
programs had not bean written to retrieve information such as the study 
required. 

Another problem was that of seasonal attritioni e*g*, betwaen the 
accounting period last ended for CETA participants and the actual 
siawner program load there occurred a reduction in enrollment from 1578 to 
669 participants. 

Correctional institutions wersi as expected^ more representative of 
static populations, but, even here, disciplinary problems and release 
possibilities tended to change the final population somewhat frpm its 
original definition. 

Comprehensive Employment and- Training Act (CETA) entities devolved 
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into 82 contract areas or programs. Within these programi, the study 
identified 5 actoiniatratora^ 2 counselors, and 75 instructors* (In some 
programs r the director was also the administrator and/or was also the 
instructor. Thus, in avoiding duplicate survey response^ the study reflected 
somewhat less than one instructor par program, ) 

The CETA student population was obtained via director intervention,, 
and was calculated to be 669 at the data of survey application. As indicated 
in an example used earlier in this section of the report, this number was 
down considerably from the last quarterly summary from the state ooiranission 
payroll officer and probably reflects the normal attrition brought on by 
the sunmier season. 

Seven (7) state correctional institutions were studied as to their voca- 
tional programs, Subpopulations identified were 7 administrators, 5 
counselors, and 48 instructors. In addition, a student population of 519 
was described. One institution, DeBerry Correctional Institute, had not yet 
launched an intended vocational program, but, since tha program was to begin 
July 1, 1978, the education coordinator was 'ihcluded among the 7 administrators, 

A population was also described for 349 apprenticeship program adminis- 
trators, 470 instructors, and 6570 students. No counselor groups were fQund, 
Since the researchers did not have direct access to most records of appren-= 
ticeship programs or personnel, the study assimes the adequacy of the 
application of research samples to the population described by area directors 
of the apprenticeship realm. 

Sampling and^ Response 

Tables 5 through 8 contain both sampling and response susw^tions in a 
sequence of public, private, atj^ical, and composite groupings. It was 
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Table 3 



Saupla and Risponse SumrieS! 
Publie Sietor 



Description 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Inititutioni 
Adiinistritors 

Local Dir. of Voe. id. Center 
Counselors 
Initructori 

POSTSECONDilRY SCHOOLS 



384 
125 
96 
SEP 
3,191 



Sainpli n 



38 
59 
30 
56 

405 



Risponse Responia As I of n 



30 
29 
20 

n 
lis 



49.2 
66 J 
SO.O 
28.4 





72 


72 


.nistTatori 


164 


90 


Voc^ech Supirindents 


29 


29 


Coinniunity Colliges 


61 


31 


State Tichnicil Institutis 


74 


30 


iielors 


38 


38 


Goiiiunity Colleges 


23 


23 


State Tichnical Institutes 


IS 


IS 


ructors 


1,694 


168 


Arsi Voeitional Training Schools 


945 


95 


Conununity CoUegei 


42i 


42 


State Tichnical Inititutas 


310 


31 


ents 


31J5S 


316 



MISGELLAIOUS 



State Dipt, Voc, Perionnel 
Local Chai]|ersoni 



99 

52 



30 
. 30 



29 
36 
9 

14 
13 
16 
6 

10 
109 
33 
38 
28 
138 



13 
11 



40,3 
40,0 
31.0 
4E.2 
43.5 
42.1 
26.1 
66.7 
64.5 
34 J 
90,5 
90.3 
43.7 



43.3 
36.7 



4 

0 



FRir 



51 



Tibli 5 Continuid 



Descripti 



TOTAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
TOTAL POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 
TOTAL MISCELLANEOUS 

TOTAL PUBLIC, SECTOR 



Saniple n Responie Responsi As I of n 



4,25^ 


558 


202 


55J 


33,665 


626 


319 


51. 0 


151 


JO 


J4 


4Q.Q 


38,104 


J,244 


S4S 


43.0 



SECONDARY INSTRUCTORS 
riNT ARIA 



Agriculture InstructDn 
Distributivi Education Instructors 
Health Oecupations Instructon 
Home Economics Instructors 
Trade/Industrial Initructors 
pffica Occijpationi Instructors 
Technical Education Initructors 
Special Programi Instructori 

TOTAL 



N 


Sampla n 


Content Area 
Indications 


1 of Total 
Indications 


260 


52 


17 


?J 
7»6 


160 


32 


17 


i4e 


50 


26 


11,5 


467 


47 


19 


U 


1;211 


121 


52 


23.2 


2% 


58 ; 


38 


II.O 


648 

m 


6S 

ii 


41 

_a 


21.0 
, 3.6 


3,191 


J5 


224 


100.0 



52 



*Responsi figures by content area are not included in the TOTAL categories inasniuch 
respendints involved are already accounted for in their priinary catsgoriii. They are presented 
here to dipict the balance among content areas response weighted by indicatid multiple responsi^ 
^ ' "ei of the riipondinti, 
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Table 6 

Sample and Response Summaries: 
Private Sector 



Sample Response As 

Descriptor N n Response % of n 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Institutions 

POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Institutions 
Administrators 
Counselors 
Instructors 
Students 

TOTAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

TOTAL POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 

TOTAL PRIVATE SECTOR 

*See ejqjlanation in "Sampling and Response" section of the text. 



29 



29 



117 
49 
13 

ISO 
2,258 

29 

2,587 



20 
2S 
13 
30 
30 

29 

lis 



2.616 



147 



14 



48.3 



12 
6 

10 
1 

13 

14 
42 

56 



60.0 
24.0 
76.9 
3.3 
43.3 

48.3 

35.6 

38.1 



54 



43 



Table 7 

Sample and Response Summaries: 
Atypical Sector 
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Program 



Sample Response As 

n Response % o£ n 



CETA PROGRAMS 



Adininistrators 7 7 



APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 



Administrators 5 S 7* 140 0 

Counselors 2 2 i 50' n 

Instructors 23 17 73'g 

Total Personnel 82 30 



Students 669 67 44 

CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



83.3 
65, 7 



5 71.4 



Counselors 5 5 1 20 io 

Instructors _J8 Jg^ ig 100. 0 

Total Personnel 60 30 '^24^ 

Students 519 55 54 



80,0 
98.2 



Administrators ** 10 n c-? n 

n t 57.9 

Counselors ** 1 ^ ^ 

Instructors ** ig g 27 9 

Total Personnel 349 If ~I7 44!^ 



Students 


6,570 


66 


11 


16.6 


TOTAL CETA PROGRAMS 


751 


97 


69 


60.8 


TOTAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


579 


85 


78 


91.8 


TOTAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 


6,919 


104 


28 


26.9 


TOTAL ATYPICAL SECTOR 


7,255 


286 


175 


61.2 



^ *Seven C7] respondents identified themselves as administratora when only" 
5 were sampled, ^ 



an a substantial number of programs the director is also the instructor. 
Therefore, the study samples the 38 total programs as if one-half were repre- 
sented administrators and one-half were represented by instructors. Only 
one counselor was found. -13. umy 
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Table 8 

Sample and Response Summaries i Composite 



Daseription N Sample n Response Responae As % of n 



INSTITUTIONS 

Public Sector 4S6 110 59 53,6 

Private Sector 146 49 26 53,1 

ADMINISTRATORS 

Publlo Sector 440* 120 56 46.7 

Private Sector 49 25 6 24.0 

)ical Sector 361 31 23 74,2 



COUNSELORS 

Public Sector 597 94 44 46.8 

Private Sector 13 13 10 76^9 

At/pical Sector 8 8 3 37,5 

INSTRUCTORS 

Public Sector 4^885 S73 224 39.1 

Private Sector 150 30 1 3,3 

Atypical Sector 593 59 40 67.8 

STUDENTS 

Public Sector 31,755 316 138 43.7 

Private Sector 2,258 30 13 43.3 

Atypical Sector 7,748 188 109 S8.0 

TOTAL 

Public Sector 38,075 1^184 521 44.0 

Private Sector 2,616 147 S6 38.1 

Atypical Sector 9,147 286 175 61.2 



RECAPITULATION BY SUBPOPULATION 



Institutions 


602 


159 


85 


S3. S 


Administrators 


850 


176 


85 


48.3 


Counselors 


617 


114 


57 


50.0 


Instructors 


5,628 


662 


265 


40.0 


Students 


41,761 


534 


260 


48. 7 


TOTAL 


49,458 


1,64S 


752 


45. 7 



*Includes State Department Vocational Personnel and Local Chairperaons 
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deGlded to present these tablGS at this point in the study ^ combining both 
sample and response data, in order to facilitate the analysis and interpret- 
tation of the data. Tabla 30 ^ page 143^ contains a amranary of sample and 
reeponse hy instriomant* 

Sampling 

The basic technique of the study was to solicit response to (1) a set 
of deinographic descriptions^ and (2) a set of suhjective questionnaires 
sampling (a) institutional^ (b) personnel^ and (g) student opinions relative 
to the subject of vocational education articulation* In the process^ four 
baiic sampling procedures were usedi 

1* random sampling - v^herevar the entire population unit was available 
to the researchers^ a representative sample was selected go that 
each individual in the defined population had an equal chance of 
being included. The speoific procedure used in the study was 
randorn aampling wdthout replaceinent and was datermlned either by 
the use of random number tables or by the application of computer 
program in the FORTRAN IV language designed for this purpose by 
one of the researchers* 
2, systema tic sampling this procedure differs froni the rwndnm 

approach in that each mender was not chosen indepandently , Instead, 
the first selection was made via a random nuir±»er, rhen, each 
fueceeding selection was automatically determined to be every nth 
person. Care was taken to make sure that this procedura was only 
used where random sampling was not feasible. In particular , care 
was taken to avoid periodicity across the nth seleatlonsi i*e,, to 
avoid the possibility of every nth person possessing a character- 
istic not shared by the entire population. In general, this tech- 
nique was used where the population pool was broken into units 



defying common definition, other than their incremental proportions 
of N. In shorty this method was used whare the record keeping 
procadures Lacked uniforniity and, In thamselves ^ therefore, rapre- 
sented a kind of natural random order, 
3* stratifie d sampling - samples were selected In such a way as to 
assure that certain subgroups would be represented in the study i 
for example, sampling across content areas necessitated a strati- 
fication within the total sample of secondary school instructors 
within the general surv^ey, 
4- cluster s amp 2Li ng ^- this method was used where the individual members 
could not ba accurately identified but where their probable occur-- 
rence within a natural group was thaught to be high. This technique 
was used to provide the best possible representation from the rather 
ill--defined population of apprenticeship program personnel and Is 
discussed in detail later on in this section* 
The guidelines for determining the sample size within all of the sampling 
metbods used were as follows i 



S i ze ^ f Group 
less than 30 
30 to 99 
100 to 299 
300 to 4999 
5000 and over 
General Survey 

Populations to be samplad for the General Survey were first stratified 
into three subpopulations ? publie sector^ private sector^ and mlscellanaous. 
The public and private sectors w^re further stratified into secondary schools 



Minimi^ Portion of Membership Reguirad 
100% 

minimum of 30 members 
20% 
10% 
1% 
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aiid postsecondary schools and then dlvicaed among the categories of adminis-* 
trator^ counselor^ and instructor* Fi^ther delimitations were mdB producing 
strata among administrators knovm ai local directors of vocatiorial education 
centers (secondary schools) , supeirintendents of area vocatiorial- technical 
schools, and presidents of community colleges and state technical institutes 
(poitieaondary schools). Postsecondary school counselors were also divided 
between CDinrnunity collages and state technical institutes for purposes of the 
Ganetal Survey, 

Secondary school instructors wera identified as belonging to the follow- 
ing eight (S) categories; agriaultura,. distributive education, health 
occupations education, home economics, office occupations education, special 
programs,, technical education and trade and industrial occupations, in 
accordance with the approved nomenclature of the U,S. office of Education 
Code list. Resulting sa^iple n's are contained in Tables S and 6* Table 8 
shows these samples in composite form, 

populations \/ere also sainpled from the miscallaneous group of state 
department vocational education personnel and of chairpersons of local 
advisory councils. The method of selection used for these two groups was 
direct random sampling as described earlier. Table 5 identifies these 
samples , 

Non-^ Respondent SUiVoy 

One of the inherent biases of questionnaire-type surveys is that their 
responses are dependent on voluntarlsmi the tendency for only those with a 
specific interest to respond. In an attenipt to datermine the degree to which 
the opinions of those completing the survey might be similar to the opinions 
of those who chose not to respond^ a non-respondent survey was conducted on 
the adfliinistrators^ Counselors , and Instructors who had not previously 
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answered the General Survey, 

This survey was conducted by telephone on a sample of 33 non^resporidents# 
chosen at random iistng the same general survey instrument as that completed 
by the original respondents. All but one of the sample (97 percent) 
responded* Results are included in the "Pindings" section of the atudy* 
Ingtit utipn^a l Survey 

DarnograpMc data and subjective responses were gathered from the institu- 
tions involved in the General Survey via a separate questionnaire called 
Institutional Survey* This survey sampled the secondary and postsecondwy 
schools' populations previously defined and stratified them into divisions of 
public and private- Sampla institutions %^ere then chosen by random sarnpling 
without replaceinent , Actual members in this group weafe the chief adminis"- 
trative officers of each institution* Tables 5 and 6 show the representa^ 
tlve n's for the stratified samples hereiii. Table 8 presents them in composite 
form. In Table 6/ there is an asterisk following the figure representing 
the sample n for Institutions. By formula^ the raquired sample should 
have been 20 percent of 117^ or 23 institutions, and# in the beginning^ it 
wag. In eKplaining this phenomenon^ it wag noted during this portion of the 
study that a very unstable population was being dafined* For eKample^ worK- 
ing from the two source lists provided, the study defined 136 members of this 
population^ several of which were apparent duplioations. In addition, early 
attempts to produce a final sample evidenGed a much higher attrition rate 
than es^erienoed in the other units of the Institutional Survey. By the time 
the sample was surveyed^ 19 (14 percent) of the 136 were deleted, and a 
sample of 23 (20 percent) was seleGted from the remaining 117. The sample 
of 23 was solicited, and 3 of those subsequently proved not to have been 
deliverable^ leaving the stated balance of 20. 
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Student Survey 

The study identified 31^755 postseGondary fltud^nts aa tha student popu- 
lation to be survaytd. Beeausi this population wag large enQUgh to predict 
equal reprasentatian ^ a rathir small sample n (1 percent) waa justified. 
That n was randomly selected from the total N and was enlarged only when 
necessary to assure rapreaentation for each inatitutiarii 

HQwever^ in a fmw institutions from whom students had been selected for 
tha sample reGords were in a condition such as to make the appliGatlon of 
random sampling logistlpg impractical. In these instances^ esCGeption was 
made to allow the uie of systematic sampling techniques wherein the original 
sample numbers £oic these groups were replaced with one originating random 
number, in addition to which each nth student therefrDm was chosen until 
the orginally desitefl eajnple milt was obtalnad. Tables 5 and 6 state the 
rasultant n's, and Table 8 shows the total invoLvad, 
3^y&y o £ vocational P gogg^ms 

The Survey of Vocational Frogramg was desifned for use with those popu-- 
lations in the atypical sector of the study that include Comprahensive 
Employment and Training Act (GBTA) programs , cotrectional institution voca- 
tional programs^ and apprenticeship programs* The survey was administered 
to selaqted administrators # counselors/ and/or instructors in much the same 
way the the General Survey was used in the public and private sectors of the 
study. Tables 7 and 8 show the sample structures In various combinations. 
The double asterisks (**) in Table 7 indicate that complete personnel 
descriptors for apprenticeship personnel vrare not available to the researchers, 
as mentioned earlier in the discussion of sampling methods* Thus, it was 
virtually Impossible to define populations for apprenticeship administrators or 
instructors. However, researcher observation indicated that the majority of 
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groups would probably not have more than two (2) personnel, at least ona of 
which would be an atoiinistrator and one of which would be an Instructor (the 
administrator would most probably instruct as well) . Since the probable 
occurrence of personnel in this ratio was thought to be high, and since a 
more conservative sampling approach was not feasible, the cluster sampling 
method was used^ assuming equal representation of administrators and instruc- 
tors within the total sample of apprenticeship personnel , 
Vocational Student Survsy 

Students sampled for purposes of the Vocational Student Survey across 
atypical areas is numer'lcally summarized in Tables 7 and Random sainpling 
without replaGernent was the method usad^ with some eKceptionSp In some 
groups, it was more feasible to use a systematic sampling technique. 

In the case of apptanticeship programs and, in particular, prior to the 
application off random sanipling^ the total population was stratified as to 
the five (5) administrative districts in the state ^ and the total sample was 
proportioned to assure essentially equal reprasantation across districts* 
This action was taken because of unequal program characteristics betwaen the 
districts. For example ? TVA represented 1800 of the 2000 members of the 
state administered area* a Gharacteristic not observed in the other districts* 

Response 

In Table 5^ in the sub^heading "Secondary Instructors by Content Area," 
the Btatistics reflect all responses in this category on the General Survey 
questionnaire, Thus/ if a respondent indicated responsibilities in several 
content areas ^ each and every response was accumulated in the totals, There-- 
fore^ these totals are reported as "Content Area Indications" and "% of Total 
Indication" to avoid confusion with the headings of "Response" and "Response 
as % of N" used elsewhere in Table S (see the note at the bottom of Table 5), 



The tec3hnique generally used to administer the survey was that a packet 
was sent to the bast available addreasee* By "best available addressee" was 
meant the addressee most nearly representativa of the sample nomenclature. 
For eKample^ if the name and address of a student were available^ the packet 
was Eent to him^ if not, to his instructor, counaelor, or administrator, in 
that order, for distribution to the unknown intended samplee* 

In each packet was (1) a cover letter, (2) the necessary questlonnaira 
or quastionnaites, (3) instructions, (4) a stamped, self ^addressed return 
envelope in which to raturn the questionnaire, and (5) a stamped self- 
addressed return card to be mailed separately indicating that the samplee had 
complied with the requested action. At each step removed from the samplaa, 
master packets were prepared, including samplees' materials and additional 
cover instructions, for the intermediary* Copies of the Gorrespondence used 
are included in ^ppendlK B, 

In instances in which response parcantagas were not rapidly generated, 
follow-- up reminder cards ware sent to the original "beat available addressee" 
for distribution and/or action to achieve the hoped=-for motivation. 

In some instances , telephone follow-ups were used as a last resort 
technique* This method was used with proprietary school administrators and 
private sector secondary school principals , While such a forcing technique 
could be argued to bias the study, it was concluded that any resulting bias 
would be offset by the advantage gained through achieving a representative 
response from the areas* 

Telephone contact was also used as a part of the administration of the 
survey in the case of all of the atypical populations. However, its use 
there was to shorten the time for response so that the study could be con= 
eluded earlier than would have been possible otherwise* Furthermore, this 



eontact was restricted to thB directors and administrators responsible for 

distribution of the materials to the subgroups. 

It should be reported that certain responses were not reflected in the 

saniple and response summaries herein, Thmy were of the type represented by 

the followiiig lines quoted from a letter received in response to one of the 

packet mailings; 

our apprenticeship training program is based upon job analysis 
data for the preparation of specific employee skills in selected 
tradea. rharefore^ we do not feel qualified to raspond effectively 
regat^dlng current educational programs, validity of student services, 
and arti dilation with other edUGational levels of instruction* 

Such responses were not included in the response statistics but were noted 
by the resaarchers as observed evidence of a lack of articulation* Most 
similar responses were traceable to the atypical group areas, although a 
few were reGaived from private secondary school principals and from proprie- 
tary sohool administrators. 

Data Analysis 

All data were computer analyzed using either FORTRAN programs or 
prograins from the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences. Since the 
purposes of the project were largely descriptive, the analyses consisted 
almost eKClusively of frequency counts, means, and percentages. 



CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 

Findings preaanted in this chapter have been formulated from the data 
coiaectad from the General Survey (sent to adminls tratars^ instructors, and 
counsalors in secondary and postsecondary institutiojis) ^ the Institutional 
Survey: Secondary Schools (sent to principals), the Institutional Survey? 
Poetsecondary Schools (sent to administrators)^ the Postsecondary Student 
Survey (sent to students), the Survey of Vocational Programs (sent to admin- 
istrators, instructors and counselors in Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) programs, programs in correctional institutions, and apprenticeship 
programs), and the Survey of Vocational Students (sent to students in CETA, 
and correctional institutions; and apprenticeship progrmis). A presentation 
about demographic data precedes statements about data gathered from questions 
and statements. Table 8, page 44, contains information about sample size and 
perGantage of response by group. 

General Survey 

When interpreting the tables about aiding and inhibiting factors, the 
reader should remember that, firsts the reipondents wera asked to choose four 
aiding factors and four inhibiting factors from the same list of 43 factors. 
The respondents did not rank any factors, but chose those that were signficant 
to them. Second, only the ten factors with the highest frequencies are pre- 
sented in the tables presenting aiding and inhibiting factors. These are the 
top ten factors of 43^ i.e*, they represent apprommately the most frequently 
chosen or most salient factors. Since only the first tgn factors have been 
presented, the reader should not make Inferencas that touM be warranted 
had the tables ranked ten out of ten factors. The difference between factors 
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ranked first and tenth, for example, is much more significant when there have 
been only tan choices i however, when 43 faators are being considered, factors 
ranked fir^t and tenth rapresent factors that may each be interpreted as 
significant* 

A similar situation exists in interpreting the guggestion* The raspon- 
dents were asked to choose five of 23 possible suggestions! therefore, the 
ten suggestions represent approKimately the top half of suggestions listed 
by respondents. 

Finally, the reader will notice that the private sector has received 
lass attGntion in the tables and in the narrative than the public sector. 
The reason for this is dum to the small number of respondents from the private 
institutions. The reader will note that there are not always ten factors 
listed on tables dealing v^ith the private seetor. This is because either (1) 
an inordinate number of tied factors follov^ped those listed, or (2) the freq-- 
uencias of the factors were so small as to be meanlrigless* 

Respondents to the General Survey (W-3 67) included personnel from com-- 
blnation public high schools and vocational centers (99) , public high schools 
(64), state area vooational schools (60), cominunity colleges (58), state 
technical institutes (51), proprietary schools (17), and other public insti- 
tutions (4) , Twelve did not indicate an affiliation with any school* Because 
the respondents indicated that they were involved with one or more of the 
eight program areas covered by the study, the number of programs (614) totaled 
substantially more than the respondents s agriculture (42), distributive 
education (SO), health occupations education (01), home economics (61), office 
occupations education (110), technical education (96), trade and industrial 
occupations (124), and special programs (SO), All developmental districts in 
the state were represented by the respondents* The East Tennessee district 
had the greatest nurnber of sur\^ey participants (84) followed by Mid'-Cunaaerland 
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(41), Memphis Delta (36), Southeast Tennessee (32), South Central Tennessee 
(30), Southwest Tsnnessea (29), Upper Cun^erland and Northv/est Tennessee 
(21 each), and first Tennessee (4), Sixty-nine respondents did not indicate 
their districts. Positions in VQcational education indicate on the survey^s 
raturned were administrator (73) ^ of whom 20 were in secondary schools* 53 
in postsecondary institutions j instructor (224)/ of whom 115 were in second- 
ary schools^ 109 in postsecondary institutions! guidance counselor (45), of 
whom 28 were in secondary schools, 17 in postsecondary institutions i and 
State Department of Education personnel (13), si^ of whom were in the Nash-^ 
vllle office, seven in developmental district offices* Not classified ware 12 
persons. Respondents indicated that 49 belonged to a vocational education 
advisory committee and 60 on a school program cormnittee. No one indicated 
membership on a district program council* 

From a list of 43 factors, the 367 respondents were asked to choose four 
factors that inhibit articulation* Table 9 contains the ranking of the first 
ten factors I AppandiK C contains a list of all inhibiting factors presented 
by frequency count and the percentage of respondents who chose the factors. 
The list includes the items about the shortage of guidanae and student service 
personnel (ranked first) and inadequate training procedures for them (ranked 
seventh) I lack of formal articulation agreements among institutions within 
Tennessee (ranked second) , separatism (concern of vocational education person- 
nel primarily with their own institutions and programs - ranked third) , and 
the absence of a clear articulation policy by a statewide governing agendy 
(ranked fourth); failure to involve employers in curriculum planning (ranked 
fifth) i lack of standardized statewide course/program objectives (ranked 
eighth) i faculty load (ranked slKth)'i a shortage of qualified teachers (ranked 
ninth)? and a lack of competency-based or skill measurement criteria for 
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Table 9 

Factors Identified by All Respondents CN^367) to the General 
Survey that Inhibit the ATticulation Pxocess, 
by Rank Order and Frequency 



Factor - Rank FTequency % of N 



8 Shortage of guidance and student 

service parsonnel 1 114 31,06 

16 Lack of formal articulation agreenients 

between Institutions within the State 2 92 2S.07 

19 Separatism - tendency on part of vocational 
education personnel to be concerned primarily 
with their own institutions and programs 
rather than the students and a broader voca- 
tional education program 3 90 24.52 

35 Absence of clear articulation policy by 

a itatawide governing agency • 4 85 23*16 

12 Failure to involve employers in curriculuni 

planning 5 84 22.89 

5 Faculty load 6 81 22,07 

9 Inadequate training procedures for guidance 

and student service personnel 7 76 20.71 

14 Lack of standardised statewide course/ 

program objectives 8 75 20.44 

6 Shortago of qualified teachers 9 71 19,35 

30 Lack of competency based or skill 
measuranient criteria for recognition 

of proficiencies for occupational education 10 63 17.17 
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reconnition of proficiencies for occupational education (ranked tenth) . 

Table 10 presente a listing of factors identified by both public and 
private respondents that inhibit the articulation process. Inasmuch as the 
public respondents (N«336) constituted 91,5 percent of the total of all re- 
spondents^ their rank order of items was the same as the overall ranking^ but 
the percentages of their total responses changed somawhat. Private respon- 
dents (N^17) identified seven items named by public raspondents but did not 
rank them in the same order* They chose one factor not listed elsewhere, 
"Lack of seGondary/postsecondary joint developrnent of competency examinations" 
(ranked sixth), lecausa of low fraquencias, only eight items were considered 
for purposes of comparison. 

Table 11 depicts a listing of factors identified by both piiblic 
secondary personnel (N-163) and public postsacondary (N-173) that inhibit 
the articulation process* Secondary parsonnal chose the same factors ranked 
by all respondents^ but ordered them differently, factors 12^ 5, 6, and 16 
varying from the original sequence* They put greater emphasis on factor eight 
than did the total group* Postsecondary personnel chose nine off the ten 
factors that all respondents chose and ordered them in a sequence differing 
from that of all respondents and the public secondary personnel. They 
included as their eighth-ranked choice the lack of knowledge of related voca-* 
tional education prcgrams* 

Treble 12 is a listing of factors identified by pi^lic adniinistrators 
(N^65}. Instruators (N-214}, and counselors (N*44} that inhibit t;he articula- 
tion process* Administrators named nine factors cDimnon to Bll respondents , 
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Fictors Identifiid by Public and Private Eeipondants to the General 
Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Process, 
n and Frequenc)' 



ipfliidenti [MM 



S Shortage of guidaiice mi itudent mim 
personnel 

16 Lack of fonial articulation apeeiiiQnti 
bftwocn inititutiens within the itata 

19 SeparatUii tendency en part of voeatienal 
education porioniiel to bt mmd 
pfijiiriiy with their em institytipns and 
pragraffls nther than tliG studints and i 
broader vocationil sducatien progm 

M Absence of cliir artiEulatign policy 
a statawide peniini igency 

12 Failurf to InvQlvi eiplojers in 
curriculuti planning 

^ Faculty load 

14 LaEk of itandardiisd itatewide mml 
progrM flbjiEtives 



5 Inadequate troinini prosedurei fD? 
luidatidi and student iifvlce personnil 

6 Shortagi of qualified tmhm 

30 lack of compstaney bisfii or still 
meaiyreient criteria for resopiticn of 
profiEiensiei for Deciipitioiial odueation 
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pioficienciii for oMupational iducation 6 
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Table II 



Factors Identified by Puijlic SiCQudaiy Personnel and Public PostSiicDrdary Personnel 
llespondiiig to the General Syrvey that Inhibit the Articulation 
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Table 12 

Factors Identified by Public Administrators^ Public Instructors^ and Public 
Counselors Responding to the General Survey that Inhibit 
the Articulation ProcesSi by Rank Order and Frequency 



Administrators (N^65] 
Factor Ra nk Fre quency % of N 

16 Lack of fornial articulation agreements 

between institutions within the state . 1 24 36,92 

19 Separatism tendency on part of vocational 
education personnel to be concerned 
primarily with their own institutions and 
prograins rather than the students and a 

broader vocatloiial education program 1 24 36*92 

8 Shortage of guidance and student service 

personnel 3 23 35,38 

36 Absence of clisar articulation policy by 

a statewide governing agency 4 18 27,69 

14 Lack of standOTdized statewide course/ 

program objectives 5 16 24.62 

9 Inadequate training procedures for 

guidance and student service personnel 6 15 23,08 

6 Shortage of qualified teachers 7 13 20.00 

30 hprk of competency based or skill 

mt^asurement criteria for recognition of 

proficiencies for occupational education S 11 16.92 

5 Faculty load g g 13.85 

7 Concern and efforts of individual teachers 9 9 13,85 

33 Lack of secOTidary/postsecondary cooperative 
approach to developing curriculum at the 

local level 9 g 13. S5 



Table 12 Continued 



Instructors (Nb214) 

Factor 


Rank 


J—— ~— ! — ~ 

Frequency 


% of N 


3 


Shortage of guidaiice and studexit 
service personnel 


1 


59 


27. S7 


• S 


Faculty load 


2 


58 


27.10 


36 


Absence of clear articulation policy 
by a statewide governing agency 


2 


58 


27.10 


12 


Failure to involve employers in 
curriculum planning 


4 


50 


23.36 


16 


Lack of formal articulation agreerntnts 
between institutions within the state 


4 


50 


23.36 


9 


Inadequate training pTOcedures for 
guidance and student service personnel 


5 


48 


22,43 


14 


Lack of standardiaed statewide/course 
program obj.ectives 


6 


47 


21.96 


19 


Separatism tendency on part of vocational 
education personnel to be concerned 
priniarlly with their own institutions and 
programs rather than the students and a 
broader vocational education program 


7 


43 


20.09 


40 


Lack o£ knowledge of lelated vocational 
education prograins 


8 


41 


19.16 


6 


Shortage of qualified teachers 


9 


39 


18.22 


30 


Lack of competency based or skUl 









measurement criteria for recognition of 

proficiencies for occupational education 9 39 18,22 
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Table 12 Contiiiued 



Counselors CN=44) 

Ranlc Frequency % of N 



8 Shortage of guidance and student 

sarvice persoriiiel . 1 21 47,73 

16 Lack of formal artlculatioii agreernents 

between institutions within the state 2 13 29, SS 

12 Failure to involve employers in 

curriculum planning 3 12 27.27 

19 Separatism tendency on part of vocational 
iducation personnel to be concerned 
primarily with their own institutions and 
programs rather than the studenti and a 

broader vocational education program 4 11 25.00 

40 Lack of knowledge of related vocational 

education problems 5 10 22*73 

6 Shortage of qualified teachers 6 8 18.18 

14 Lack of standardized statewide course/ 

program objectives 6 g 18.18 

27 Lack of single local advisory committee 
common to both secondary and posts econdary 

for each content area g 8 18.18 

29 Lack of secondary/post^econdary joint 

development of competency examinations 9 7 15.91 

SO Lack of competency based ot skill 

measurement criteria for recognition of 

proficiencies for occupational education 9 7 15.91 



33 Lack of sacondary/postsecDndary cooperative 
approach to developing curriculum at the 
local level 9 



7 
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secondary /poatsecondary cooperative approach to developing curriGulum at the 
local level,*' "LacK of state level forums for discussing, sharing concerns, 
and resolving problems," and "Separata control of secondary and postsecondary 
institutions*" instructors also named nine factors conmon to all respondents, 
ordered them differently, and chose an additional factor for the listi ^'Lack 
of knowledge of related vocational education programs" (ranked eighth). Twelve 
factors ware listed for counselors because of tied ranks. Counselors chose six 
factors listed by all respondents and repeated three lie ted by either admin- 
istrators ("Lack of secondary/postsacondary cooperative approach to developing 
curriculum at the local level" - ranked ninth - and "Lack off state level 
forums for discussing^ sharing concerns, and resolving problems#" also ranked 
ninth) or instructors ("Lack of knowledge of related vocational education 
problems," ranked fifth). They added two others not appaaring on other listsi 
"Lack of a single advisory conmittee conmion to both seoondary and postsecond- 
ary for each content area" (ranked sixth) and "Lack of saGondary/postsacondary 
joint development of competency examinations" (ranked ninth) , 

Table 13 contains a ranking of the first ten factors that aid the artic- 
ulation process, AppendiK C contains a list of all aiding factors presented 
by frequency count and the percentage of respondents who chose the factors. 
Respondents ranked the concern and efforts of Individual teaehers and the ^ 
concern and efforts of guidance and student service personnel first and third, 
respectively. They advocated state level forums for discussing^ gharing 
concerns, and resolving problems (ranked seventh), leadership of the state 
department of aduoation (ranked eighth) , and statewide standardiaed course/ 
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Table 13 

FactOTs Identified by All Respondents CN^367] to the General 
Survey that Aid the Articulation Process, 
by Rank Order and Frequency 



Factor Rank Frequency % of N 



? Concern and efforts of Individual teachers 1 183 49*86 

11 Involvement of employers in curraoulum 

planning 2 125 34.06 

10 Concern and efforts of guidmnoe and 

student service personnel 3 108 29*43 

20 Awarding of advanced placeinent or credit 
for competency, previous courae workj 

militai^y experience^ or work experience 4 91 24,80 

39 Adequate knowledge of related vocational 

education prograins 5 72 19 ,62 

4 Joint secondary and postsecondaxy 

staff development workshops 6 65 17,71 

34 State level formiis for discussing , sharing 

concerns, and resalving problems 7 63 17,17 

38 Leadership o£ the State Department of 

Education 8 60 16.35 

13 Statewide standardised course/prograin 

objectives 9 53 14,44 

1 Other agenr;y involvement to encourage 

articulatiDn 10 48 13,08 
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qredit for competenay^ previous course work^ military aKpasrience^ or work 
e^^eriancei adequate knowledge of related vocational eduaation programs, 
fifth I and joint secondary and posnsecondary staff development workihops^ 
siKth* 

In Table 14 a listing is made of factors identified by public and 
privata respondents that aid the art 5, elation process* The list of items is 
the same for the public sector as it is for all respondents except that the 
order of items four and thirty«four is reversed* Privata respondants identi- 
fied Sevan factors named by the public respondants but did not rank them in 
the same order* They chose two factors not listed else^^here^ one dealing 
with contracting with groups offering specialized training (ranked sixth) ; 
the other # with formal articulation agreements between institutions within 
the state (ranked seventh) i The list was limited to nine Qhoices because of 
low frequency counts for the remaining factors. 

In Table 15 a listing is made of factors identified by public second- 
ary parsonnal and public postsecondary personnel that aid the articulation 
process* Secondary personnel identified eight factors that all raspondents 
identified j ordered them differently^ and chose two others not nained by 
others; '^Separate secondary and postsecondary stafif development workshops" 
(ranked eighth) and "Joint secondary and postsecondary staff development 
workshops .(ranked tenth) , Postsecondary personnel identified eight factors 
chosen by all respondants^ but ordered them differently and chose three other 
statements not nained by others s "Other agency involveinent to encoiirage 
articulation" (ranked eighth) ^ "Forinal articulation agraaments between insti-= 
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Table 14 



Factors lilentifiad hf Public Respondonts and Private Respondents 
to tliB General Survey that Aid the Articulation Process , 
bf aiiil; Order and FrQCjuency 



Factor 


m 

Rank 




1 of H 


PrivatQ Hcipondents [Ml 






^ of N 


^ Cmm and affoiti of individual tDichers 


1 


m 




? Concirn and efforts of iniividual tiiEhars 


1 


13 


?6.47 


11 Invslveifient of ^inniiiVfr? in rhf^iViiliiffl 

plonnini 


t 


m 




4 Joint secondary and poitseeondary staff 
dovolopnient wbhaps 


2 


7 


41,11 


and student iirvige pirionnil 


S 


m 


19.16 


34 State level forumi for iiacussinji ihiring 
tmmm, and tmHn probleis 


3 ■ 


6 


11.29 


for coptcney, mm work, Jnilitory 
txpericncp, or work ixperipuci 


i 


li 


2S.19 


lO Conwiffi and ifffirtl of pjidinci and 
itydeiiE iorvlef pinonnil 


4 


S 


29.41 


aducation ftoimi 


I 




19.54 


U invQlveiient of iroplayeri in eurrkulyi 
planning 


4 


S 


29,41 


U Itm \m\ hmi iiicuyini, shari/ig 
cencenis, and riislving prtbleis 


6 






43 CQntrietirti with external inititutipni 
Md ipneiei (slilch can belt pravidi 
ipscialiid tfsining 




4 


23.S3 


* Jaini secwdjTf and pastsscendEry staff 
ievelopnont workilispi 


1 




11.77 


11 Statewidi lyndardiied coursa/propaji 




3 


17,61 


38 Leaderiliip of tk km DipiftMnt € 
iducation 


1 






IS Foml irticiilatiDn igiDeients bitwaen 
inatitutioM rtthin thi itits 


7 


1 


17.65 


13 Stateii/idg staiidirjiigd csuiso/proirai 
DbjictiVis 


1 






38 Leaderihip pf tile kiU Dipartient of 
iduestien 


7 


3 


US 


1 Other iimy imbmni £0 eiiesura|« 
iFticuhtlon 


10 




13 JP 
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Table IS 



Factors Identified by Public Secondary Pgrsonnel and Public Postsecondary Personnel 
Responding to the General Survey that Aid the Articulation Processj 
by Rank Order and Frec|uency 



locondary Parionnei (N 

Factor 


m] 

Rank P 


mmtj 




POitsDcondar)* Personnsl [M 

Factor 


73) 
jink 


Prequeney 




7 COiicem mi efforti of individual teachers 


1 




$1.!3 


7 


fanEfiTTi Hid forts of individual tgachaf' 


> 1 


33 


47,98 


10 Condim and efforts of guidinee ^^i 








11 


Involveiiient of aniplayifi In currleulim 








student service personnel 


2 




27.il 




punning 


I 


73 


42,20 


11 InvQlveBiont of efflployiri in cunieuluia 








10 


Awding af advincad plieeiiint or eridit 










2 


4S 


27.61 




fgr eoipitineyj courii mt^i lilitsry 


















esperiincej or work gj^irlinci 




§9 


14.10 


J8 Laidenhip of tha State Depsrtiaan? Of 




















4 


38 


23.31 


10 


Caneom ind effDrti of pidinca ind 


















atudont iDryiQi pirionnel 


4 


ES 


3L79 


39 .y^quoti knowladgi of rslitad vacational 
















edycatioii progrDini 


5 


34 


20,36 


39 


Adgquite kndwladp of ralitd vocitional 


















iducatisn prograii 


S 


33 


19.08 


20 AwaTding af idvinQid plaeipnt or crgdlt 


















for QOiipatincyj courii warkf inilitiry 








4 


Joint seoondary and postiicr' . " 








cxpiriinci, or work iicperiafici 


6 


29 


17.79 




staff davelopmant workshopi 


6 


29 


16.76 


34 Stati Uvil foniii for discusslDg, 








34 


Stita level famns for diicuiiin^, shifinj 








shariflg coticirnii and reiolving prpbleii 


J 




17.18 




concemii and resolving pfoblenii 


' 7 


27 


15.61 


3 Sfpirate liCQndary and postsecondary 








1 


Other ipncy involvinient to encourage 








staff d&velDpMt workshops 


8 


a? 


16 J6 




articuUtian (example: workini clo.^ely with 
















CITA or a manpower advisory council to 








15 Siitgwida stindardi^ad CQurse/pi^oiriii 










ivoid duplication] 


8 


2S 


14.41 


objectlvil 


1 


27 


16,56 


















is 


Foml irtleulition apiiiinti bitwiin 








4 Joint secondary ihd paititcondiry 










Iptitutioni within the itate 


9 


24 


13.8? 


staff dovilcppnf yuiishopi 


W 


24 


14,72 




















is 


Statawldo stindirdiEid oayrie/progw 


















abjeelivas 


10 


22 


nm 










41 


Regianal/lacil sdviiory eaunoill an 


















vocatldnal aduoation 


10 


n 


12.72 
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factors. 

Table 16 is a listing of factors identified by public administrators, 
instructors, and counselors that aid the articulation rocesg, Administrators 
named nine factors attributed to all respondents, ord£ji.ud them differently 
from all groups and added their tenth factor, "Formal articulation agreements 
between institutions within the state" (ranked seventh)* Instructors listed 
nine factors identified by all respondents, ordered them differently from 
other grQups, and addad one factor that did not appear elsewhere^ "Separa^n 
secondary and postsecondary staff development workshops" (ranked tenth)* 
Coimselors listed nine of the ten factors listed by all respondents^, T.rxlered 
them in a dissimilar fashion from others, and added "Formal articulation 
agreements between institutions within the state" (ranked seventh) . 

Table 17 lists in rank order suggestions identified in the General Survey 
to improve the articulation process, AppendiK C lists frequencies for all 
suggestions and the perjent^ of respondents who chose the factors. The 
rn.^pondents recommended bo jr increased involvement of business and Industry 
in curriculum development (ranked fir: \ ) and development of better labor 
market data for program planning (ranked forth) , They suggested periodic 
meetings of vocational education personnel from various levels for planning 
articulation (ranked second) and released time for inservice days for this 
activity (ranked fifth). They advot uted the establishment of a statewide 
committee to coordinate the development of program articulation between 
secondary and postsecondary institutions (ranked third) , development of state- 
wide standardized course/program objectives and competencies for secondary 
and postsecondary schools (ranked seventh) , development of state guidelines 
for artiGUlation agreements between institutions (ranked eighth), and develop- 
ment of a clear articulation policy by a statewide governing agency (rankea 
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Table 16 

Factors Identified by Public Administrators, Public Instructors, and Publnc 
Counselors Responding to the General Survey that Aid the Articulation 
Process, by Rank Order and Frequency 



Administrators CN=^6S) 
Factor Rank Frequency % of N 

7 Concern and efforts of individual teachers 1 28 43,08 

11 Involvement of employers in curriculum 

planning 2 24 36.92 

20 Awarding of advanced placement or credit 
for competency, course work^ military 

experience, or work experience 3 21 32.31 

10 Concern and efforts of gui:J^nce and 

student aervice personnel 4 17 26.15 

34 State level forums for discu^sing^ 

sharing concerns^ and resolving problems 4 17 26,15 

4 Joint secondary and postsecondary 

staff divelopment workshops 6 14 21.54 

IS Formal articulation agreements between 

institutions within the state 7 11 16.92 

1 Other agency involvement to encourage 

articulation 8 10 15.38 

39 Adequate knowledge of related vocational 

education programs 8 10 15,38 

13 Statewide standardized course/program 

objectives 9 0 13,85 
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Table 16 Continued 



Instriictors CN^2143 
Factors Rank Frequency % of N 

7 Concern and efforts of individual teachers 1 115 S3, 74 

11 Involvement of employers in curriculum 

pianning 2 79 36.92 

20 Awarding of advanced placement or credit 
for competency, course work, military 

experience^ or work exporience 3 56 26.17 

10 Concern and efforts of guidance and 

itudent service personnel 4 53 24,77 

39 Adequate knowledge of related 

vocational education programs S 43 20,09 

13 Statewide standardized course/ program 

objectives 6 36 15*82 

4 Joint secondary and postsecondary 

staff development workshops 7 34 15,89 

34 State level forums for discussing, sharing 

concerns, and resolving problems 8 32 14,95 

38 Leadership of the State Department of 

Education . 8 32 14,95 

3 Separate secondary and postsecondary 

staff development workshoj.^; XO 30 14.02 
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Table 16 Continued 



Counselors (N=443 

Factor 


Rank 


Frequency 


% of N 


10 


Concern and efforts of guidance and 
student service personnel 


X 


28 


63.64 


7 


Concern and efforts of individual teachers 


2 


25 


56,02 


11 


Involvement of employers in curriculum 
planning 


3 


U 


27.27 


39 


Adequate knowledge of related vocational 
education programs 


4 


11 


25.00 


20 


Awarding of advanced placement or credit 
for competancy, course work, military 
experience, or work experience 


5 


in 


22.73 


38 


Leadership of the State Department of 
Education 


6 


9 


20.45 


1 


Other agency involvement to encourage 
articulation 


7 


6 


13.64 


4 


Joint secondary and postsecondary 
staff development workshops 


7 


6 


13.64 


IS 


Formal articulation agreements between 
institutions within the state 


7 


6 


13.64 
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Table 17 

Suggestions Identified by All Respondents CN=367) to the General 
Survey to Improve the Articulation Process, 
by Rank Order and Frequency 



Factor Rank Frequency % of N 



4 Increased involvement of busineis and 

industry in currlculuni development 1 178 48*50 

13 Periodic meeting of vocational education 

personnel from various levels for planning 2 ISO 40,87 

articulation 

1 Establishment of a statewide coordinating 3 3^27 34 61 

committee specifically to coordinate development 
of program articulation between secondary and 
postsecondary institutions 

6 Development of better labor market data for 4 121 32,97 

program planning 

11 Release time/in-service days for participation S 109 29.70 

in articulation planning 

3 Identification of the occupational education 

role for each type of institution ^ 28,34 

IS Development of statewidp Sitanc ized course/ 

program objectives and competencies for ^ 27.79 

secondary and postsecondary 

8 Development of state guidelines for articulation ^ 26, IS 

agreements between institutions 

22 Development of a clear articulation policy by 
a statewide governing agency 



87 23.71 



5 Resolution of the issue of credit transfer 

between institutions ®^ 21,80 
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ninth) , Respondents also urged the identification of the occupational 
education role for each type of institution (ranked sixth) and the resolution 
of the iasue of credit transfer between institutions (ranked tenth)* 

Table IS gives a listing of suggestione by both public and private 
respondents to improve the articulation process. The public sector is 
identical to ail respondents in its ranking of factors though slightly 
different in its percentages of total choices. The private respondents listed 
eight of the sajni:, factors as all respondents but ordered them differently. 
They chos© two other items not on other lists to complete their choices, one 
deali'iy with improving leadership at the state level (ranked third ij the 
other, provision of developmental^ or remedial^ programs (ranked seventh)* 

Table 19 presents a listing of suggestions by public secondary person- 
nel and public postyecondary personnel that improve the articulatian process* 
Secondary personnel Identified nin© factors identified k/ oondents^ but 

ordered them differently^ and chose '^Secondary /posts&cu ,jint development 

of individualised instruction packages" as their tenth listing* Postsecondary 
personnel also chose nine of the ten factors identified by all respondents, 
also ordered them differently, and chose "Release time/inservice dmys for 
participating in articulation planning" (ranked tenth). 

Table 20 is a listing of suggestions by public administrators, 
instructors^ and counselors to improve the articulation process* Administra- 
tors listed nine of the factors chosen by all respondents, ordered them 
differently from others and added to its list "Secondary/postsecondary coop- 
erative approach to curriculOTi devalopment" (ranked seventh)* Instructors 
listed all of the factors chosen by all respondents but ordered them only 
slightly differently from all respondents. Counselors listed nine factors 
chosen by all respond^ts, ordered them differently from others, and added one 
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Suiiestions Identliid by PaMic M^mkm imd Private Res 
to the Oeneral tmm to \^m, tiio ArtKiilotion Proce 
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spondents 
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Factor 



4 Increaiid invoiveiiient of busineis and 
indystry in curficuluji divilopicnt 

13 Piriodie ineetini of vocaEionjl education 
personnel froni various Imh for 
plannlni articulation 



Public iiospondsnts [MU] 



I 



2 



Estsblishiiient of a stitiwlde coordinating 
coniittM ipocifieally to cosfdinaie 
devfiiopwnt of proiram aftieuliEion between I 
lecondary and poitiicandary inititutiens 



6 Oevelopinent of better libor uarket data 
— iianning 



4 



11 Mem Eiiie/in-seivice days for partieipatifs ^ 
in articulation plannini 

3 Identification of the oecLYStionil idueaticn i 
role for each type of inithu'iuw 

11 Oevclopient of itatiwide itandardiied course/ 6 
program objectives and eoipetgi^cies for 
secondary and poitiecondary 

8 Devilopflient of stato pldiiinM for articulitioii 
airecisints between inititutions j 

22 Devclapmdnt of a clear artieuUtlon policy 
hf a sEatowida ggvgrnin| agency ^ 

S Resolution of the is^ue of credit transfip ^- 
Mmn inititutions 



IN 
113 

120 
113 

n 

M 
94 



n 



2Ui 



21% 



21 M 

23.00 
22,32 



Factor 



Private Respendi, :^ [Ml] 



Rank fm 



4 Increaied involvisient of buiin§ii and 
industry in curTieuluji devilopment 

13 Periodic nieeting of vocaEional edueation 
personnel froii various laveli for 
plannini articulition 

6 Davolopiient of better labor market data 
for pro|rai planning 

23 Iiproved leadership at the stati ievil 

^ Dovelopnent of itate guidilines far artieulstioii 
ayrroinents between institutions 

15 Developiiient of statewide stindardiiid cruris/ 
prbpaiii objectives and coipetDnciis for 
secondary and poitiicondary 

3 Identification of the oeeupatienal edueatien 
Tole for each type of institution 

5 lesoluEion of the issue of cridit trinifer 
betwDen institutioni 

? Provision of deveiopniental, or TsmM, PTogrifflS 

11 RileasD tinfi/in-iervicf days for paruc - '; iur< 
in artlciiiatien planning 



47,06 

4?.06 
35,29 

35.29 

2P.41 

23,53 
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23.SS 
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Table ID * 



Suigestioni Ideiitified by Public Secondary Personnal and Public Postsacondary Personnel 
Kesponding to the General Survey to Improve the Articulation Process^ 
Hy Rank Ordor and Frequency 



4 iDCro^^ed inyolvoniqiii of ind 
indiiitry in cuffieuluiii telopiient j 

U hxMit Meting of voeatiqnU ducatipn 
pefioniiH !m mimi levels for phtmlni ) 
anicuUtion 

i ppvildpigiil of ktter hki mtUi dm 
for pFograa planfiini 

11 Pelgaii! tiiii§/iR*s€fvici Jjyi for . 
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1 Estiiblistent qf a miMi Eqordinotini ^ 
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Table 20 

Suggestions Identified by Public Administrators^ Public Instructors^ and Public 
Counselors Responding to the General Survey to Improve the Articulation 

Process, by Rank Order and Frequency 



Administrators CN«6S) 
Factor I 


iank 


Frequency 


% 


of -n' 


13 


Periodic meeting of vocational education 
personnel from various levels for 
planning articulation 


1 


29 


44 


.62 


3 


Identification of the occupational education 
role for each type of institution 


2 


25 


38 


.45 


4 


Increased involvement of business and industry 
in curriculum development 


2 


25 


38 


.46 




committee specifically to coordinate 
development of program articulation betwsifen 
secondary and postsecondary institutions 


3 


23 


35, 


.38 




Povelopmen\; of state guldalines for 

s.*f iculatloii agreements between Institutions 


4 


22 


S3 


.85 




viwsolutioii of the issue of credit transfer 
between institutions 


S 


20 


30 


.77 


6 


Development of better labor market data 
for program planning 


5 


20 


30 


.77 


22 


Dei'Blopment of a clear articulation policy 
by a statewide governing agency 


S 


20 


30, 


.77 


15 


Development of statewide standardized course/ 
program objectives and competencies for 
secondary and postsecondary 


6 


17 


26.15 


21 


Secondary /postsecondary cooperative approach 
to developing curriculum 


7 


16 


24. 
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Table 20 Continued 



Instructors CN=214) 
Factor Rank 


Frequency 


% oJ 


: N 




IncrBased involvenienti of buBiness and 
industry in curriculum development 




110 


ai , 


,40 


i3 


Periodic meeting of vocational -^tior 
personnel from various levels i anning 
articulation 


n 

in 


83 


38. 


79 


i 


Establishment of a statewide coordinating 
committee specifically to coordinate 
development of program articulation between 
iecondary and postsecondary institutions 


3 


73 


34. 


11 


11 


Release time/in-service days for 
participation in articulation planning 


3 


73 


34. 


11 


6 


Davelopn.ant of better labor market data for 
program planning 


4 


72 


33. 


64 


IS 


Development of statewide standardised course/ 
program objectives and competencies for ^ 
secondary and postsecondary 


64 


29. 


91 


3 


Identification of the occupational education 
role for each typ.^ of institution 


6 


54 


25. 


23 


22 


Development of a clear articulation policy 
by statewide governing agency 


7 


S3 


24, 


77 


8 


Development of state guidelines for 
articulation agreements between institutions 


8 




23, 


36 


5 


Resolution of the issue of credit transfer 
batween institutions 


9 


4.> 


a. SO 
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Tabl© 20 CDntinued 



Counselors 

Factor _ Raiik F requency % of N 

4 Increasad inVQlvement of business 

and industry in curriculum development I 24 54,55 

1 Establishment of a statewide coordinating 
committee specifically to coordinate 
development of prograni articulation bet^^een 

secondary and pQstiecondary institutions 2 17 38.64 

6 Development of better labor market data 

for program planning 2 17 38,64 

13 Periodic meeting of vocational education 
personnel from various levels for planning 

articulation 3 16 36,36 

8 Development of state guidelines for 

articulation agreements between institutions 4 14 31.82 

11 Release time/in-service days for participa-- 

tion in articulation planning 5 12 27.27 

15 Development of statewide standardized 

course/program objectives and competencies 

for secondary and postsecondary 5 12 27.27 

3 Identification of the occupational education 

role fbr each type of institution 6 11 25.00 

7 Provision of developniental^ or remedial, 

programs 7 10 22,73 

S Resolution of the issue of credit transfer 

between institutions 8 9 20. 4S 
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factor^ "Provision of developrnerit^ of remedial/ programs" (ranked seventh)^ 
to its listing. 

Non-Respondent Survey 
Since the response rate on the Genarai Survey was less than d&sited, a 
nQn--raspDndent follDw^up wbls conducted to determine the similarity betwean 
reipondeat and nQn-respondent populations* Another area of interest was the 
similarity among private ^ public^ and non-^respondent populations. Difficult- 
ies in tasting the hypothesis that the populations were not signif icantly 
different were andountered because of the large n\iiTiber of factors* Chi- 
square would hava been the only appropriate hypothesis test for use with 
fraquencias/ but the combination of a large number of factors and small N*s 
of saveral subgroups surveyad rasulted in a large nun^er of cells with fre- 
quencies less than 5- Therafora, tha factors were simply ranked and Spear- 
man's rank order oorrelation computed (tied ranks were avaraged) . Correla-- 
tions attiong the aubsamples were computad separately for inhibiting factors^ 
aiding factors, and suggastlonSp Since the same 43 factors could be selected 
by respondents as aiding or inhibiting factors # it was also possible, to Gompute 
correlations between aiding and inhibiting factors, it was also possible to 
compute cot relations between aiding and inhibiting factors for the various groups, 

Foar the inhibiting factors ^ the correlation between responses of the 
respondent and nDnrespQndant samples ware -9069 (p <,001). The correlation 
between raspondenta' and nonrespondents* rankings of tha aiding factors was 
.8762 (p <,001), and. Cor suggestions^ the correlation was *6668 (p <,O01). 
while these correlations are not sufficient to show that the respondents and 
nonrespondent populations are identical # thfey are indicative of a considerable 
degree of agreement between the two populations* The correlations of the 
public and private gubsamplas with the respondent sample (of which they are 
a part) and the nonrespondent smple will not be discussed here. The 
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correlations between the public and private subsamples are of greater inter- 
est here. For inhibiting factors^ the corrQlation was *8088 (p <,O01)i for 
aiding factors^ .ISll (p <,001); for sugg*QstionS| • 7742 (p <*001). Thes€ 
correlationa indicate a fair degree of overlap between the opinions of pxiblic 
and private vocational personnel but not without some independent variation 
within each group. 

The correlation between aiding and inhibiting factors was -.5885. This 
indicates a fair inverse relationshipi a,g,, a factor rated high aa an 
inhibiting factor tended not to be ratad as high as an aiding factor. The 
factors seemed to be relatively distinct in regard to the respondent' class- 
ification of them as obstacles or aids to the articulation process. 

Institutional Survey 1 5econ.dary Schools 
Responses to the Institutional Survey: Secondary Schools include infor- 
mation from public and private secondary school principals. Public school 
respondents (N»30) represented all of the development districts in Tennessee^ 
the greatest number being from the last Tennessee district. Twenty-five 
of them were administrators^ three ^ere instructors/ and one was a guidance 
counselor. The position of one person was unknown* Nine respondents held 
positions in a combination high school and comprehensive vocational center^ 
twenty-^one^ in high schools s Vocational courses offered by the institutions 
represented included agriculture, distributive education^ health occupatians 
education, home economics ^ office occupations, technical education, trade 
and industrial occupations ^ and special programs* 

private school respondents (N^14) to the survey were from four of the 
nine developmental districts in Tennessee. Eight were administrators^ one 
was an instructor, and three were gfuidance counselors; the positions of two 
were unknown* Vocational courses offered at their high schools included 
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distributive education^ home economics, office ocGupations, trade and indus- 
trial occupations, and special programs . Agriculture^ haalth occupations 
education, and technical eduaation were not offered at their Institutions* 

The totals for all respondents (N«46) , including two who did not identify 
with either type of institution, indicated that all davelopmental dlitricts were 
represented^ the largest number beijng from the East Tennessee district (13) . 
The largest number of respondents were administrators (33) / four were instruct 
torSf and four others \/ere guidanca counselors. The highest number of courses 
offered at all institutions was in home edonomics (36)|. followed by office 
Qccupations (29) , trade and industrial occupations (21) , agriculture (20) , 
health occupations education (11), apecial programs (11)^ distributive 
edUGation (10), and technical education (4). 

Table 21 indicates that, concerning articulation arrangements between 
their schools and postsecondary schools^ fewer than half of the principals 
stated that for their vocational courses there were postsecondary courses 
that offered increased occupational proficiency in the saine occupational 
field. They cited that (1) their vocational courses ware not cDnsldered to 
be prerequisites for postsecondary courses in the same fieLd^ (2) their 
students had not taken vocatiDnal courses at a postsecondary iMtitution while 
still enrolled in high school^ and (3) completion of any of the vocational 
courses did not result in "advanced placement" or "credit'" at the postsecond- 
ary institution, either public or private (subsequent figures reveal that only 
a few secondary schools have arrangements with public postr,econdary institu-- 
tlons) , 

Respondents stated that career counseling is included in the rasponsi- 
bilities of the schools' guidance counselors and that in public schools both 
guidance counsal^rs and teachers are thoroughly aware of available post- 
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Kesponses by PubUc Secondary School Principals a 
Secondary School F'rincipals to the Instituti 
Survey: Secondary Schools 
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secondary vocational training* Most private schools provide some form of 
career education besides individual conferences, and most public schools 
place as much emphasis on posts acondary vocational education as on college 
education. Only one school reported that there is an apprenticeship oppor- 
tunity for any of the vodational prograinB. 

Only a few schoole reported articulation aGtivities in which they had 
participated in the past two years and most of them were public Institutions, 
Some schools reported that staff developments workshops had been held with 
postsecondary vocational education personnel * They worked with this group to 
develop course objectives and competencies, sequential vocational education 
curriculuini. and competency tastg. The aame number shared facilities and 
staff with other secondary vocational programs, but fewer shared them with 
postsecondary vocational programs. Some met with postsecondary vocational 
education parsonnel to plan the articulation of secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education programs, and some conducted visitation programs with 
postsecondary institutions offering vocational education, A few schools 
contracted with outside schools or agencies that provided specialised training 
that their schools could not provide, 

I nstitutional Survey i Pes tsecondary Schools 
Respondents from public institutions {N^20) to the Institutional Surveyi 
Postsecondary Schools represented all but one of the development districts in 
the state of Tennessee* Twenty- three were adminlstra torsi one was an instruct 
tori five, guidance counselors, Minetesn were from state area vocational 
technical schools i seven, from state coimunity colleges i and three, from 
state technical institutes. Vocational courses offered by the institutions 
included agriculture^ distributive education, health occupations education^ 
home economics^ office occupations, technical education, trade and industrial 



occupations^ and special prograiDs, 

Private institution respondents {N-12) reprasentad all of the Tennessee 
development districts accept First Tennessee and Memphis Delta, Ten respon- 
dents v/ere administrators and tyo v^ere instructors. Nine proprietary schools 
ware represented^ one junior college^ and two unidentified institutions* 
Vocational courses offered by the institutions were home eGonomiGs^ office 
occupations^ and trade and industrial occupations. 

The totals for all respondents (N"41) indicated that all but one devel- 
mental district in Tennassse ws represented in the responses^ the largest 
numbar having bean from East Tennessee (9)* Administrators totaled 33 of tha 
raspondents; instructors, three i and guidance counselors^ five. The number 
of vocational courses offered hy the institutions was largest in office 
occupations (33) , which was followed hy trade and industrial occupations 
(26)^ health occupations education (24)^ teGhnical education (15), distri- 
butive education (9)^ home economics (8)^ special programs (7), and agricul- 
ture (4) . 

Table 22 includes information from directors of public area vocational 
technical schools i preBidents of state conununity colleges and state technical 
institutes^ and presidents of pri^^ate (proprietary) postsecondary schools. 
Concerning articulation arrangernents betwean their schools and secondary 
schools^ most respondents Indicated that their vocational programs offer 
increased occupational proficiency beyond the secondary level of instruction 
in the same fieldi that atudents receive "advanced placement" and/or "credit" 
because of completion of secondary vocational courses, competency testing, 
work eKperience^ and military experience ; and that secondary students have 
taken vocational courses at their institutions while still attending a high 
school. Most indicated that their vocational programs do not have specific 
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secondary level vocational education preraquisites in the saTne occupational 
field* 

Most statad that their institutions do not have ''advanced placement" or 
"credit" arrangaments with secondary schools. About one-third of the insti-^ 
tutions ware indicated to have "advanced placement" or "cradit" arrangements 
with public or private postsecondary institutions* Most institutions 
indicated that they give "credit" or "advanced placement" to students who 
complete either secondary or poatsecondary vocational education programs ±n 
other atatas. 

The respondents statad that most of their institutions do not have 
apprenticeship opportuJiities for any of their vocational prograins^ neither 
do the institutions offer a "transfer" curriculum designad to prapare the 
student for entry into a four--year college or university. Most institutions 
utilise the "caraer ladder" approach which provides a curriculum that quali^ 
fies the student for a job and further training in an occupational field, 

About one fourth of the respondents indicated that their ins ti tutions 
or staff meinbars particpated in at least one of the following activities 
within the last two years t (1) staff development workshop with secondary 
vocational education personneli (2) sharing facilities and staff with both 
secondary vocational programs; (3) working with secondary staff personnel 
to develop course objectives and competencies i (4) working with other post- 
secondary vocational education personnel to develop credit transfer policies^ 
course objectives and competencies, competency tests? and (5) meeting with 
secondary vocational education personnel to plan the articulation of second- 
ary and postsecondary vocational education programs* 
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aecondary Student Survey (N-ISS) entered either a state technical institute or 
a state cominunity college in the fall of 1977^ was at either the middle or 
the end of the program in which enrolled^ and was concentrating in technical 
education* The student last attended a public high school^ but he did not 
take vocational courses there, if he had taken them he probably would have 
been pursuing the same types of courses in the postsacondary institution. 

Table 23 includes information from students in area vocational teGhnlcal 
schools^ community colleges r state technical schools^ and private proprietary 
schools. Most of the students had never transferred from one postsecondajry 
institution to another* Those who had encountered several problems i loss 
of credit^ change of major, and repeating courses completed elsewhere. 
Most who transferred were from public institutions other than state area 
vocational tachnical schools and coOTiunity colleges. They received littler 
if any, credit by transfer* Most did not plan to transfer^ to a four- 
year institution and almost all believed their required course wo^'k was 
not designed for transfer to such an institution. Many thought that the 
main purposa of their present education was to prepare for a job and that 
their education would qualify them for a job and more advanced training in 
the same area of vocational education^ 

Most respondents thought that they should be awarded credit and/or 
advanced placement for preylous course work, competency tests ^ and work ej^er- 
ience, but not for military expariance* No more than 30 pereent in any of 
these categories had opportunity to receive credit; of this percentage most 
took advantage of the opportunittes to get credit and/or advanced placement* 

Most stated that they did not have to repeat courses they had had at the 
secondary level* Of those responding that did have to do so, most stated 
that they would have chosen to repeat the courses even 1£ thay had not been 
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lU Kauld your present vewtioni! eiucition proirai 
qualify yw for a job W Mri advanced minifil iii 
the iam iHi of vosoUonH tducatieii? 

16. Do you plasi to triiiifsr u a i-year Mllige .or univiriit)^' 

n, Is m mh of ysiir Mquirii mm mk diiignid for 
tranifer to a l-year eoljfi|| jj ujiiveriity rathor than 
for Job prepiratleii? 

II Have yfitt ever tmifsriid ffgoi dm poitiicondify 
ichoal to another? 

Only for lUi&iU hivs trinsfernd fioij pnj psitiiceRdiiy 
initUutlon to anothifi 

19. Khieh curricuiuia tiinsfir proUas did you ineQunter 
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required to do so^ Most itatad that thay would voluntarily repeat courses they 
had in the secondary school at the postsecondary institution in which they 
were presently engaged^ mainly because they had taken secondary courses 
several years previous to enrolling In the postsacondary institution and 
because the saj^e crourses In the secondary schools were not as thorough as 
those at the postaecondary level* Students did not feel that courses taken 
at one level (either secondary or postaecondary) would have been inora appro-- 
priate at the other level. Most stated that high school courses prepared 
them for those taken at the postseeoiidary levels though most postsecondary 
courses did not have secondary prerequisites. 

The majority of the students^ vhen in high schoolr were unaware of 
various vocational trainliig programs available to them on the postsecondary 
level* A bare majority thought that they had adequate guidance and counsel- 
ing in high school. On the postsecondary levels program requirements were 
clear to almost all of the respondents, verified by the fact that almost the 
same number received good guidance in planning their postsecondary programs* 
Almost an equal number felt that the required courses at this level were 
relevant to their needs* 

Suyve y of VocatlQnal Programs 
The instrument/ Survey of Vocational Programfi^ was administered to 
personnel In Comprehensive Entployment and Training Act (CETA) programs, 
correctional institutions* programs ^ and apprenticeship programs. Data 
gathered are presented in three parts, each with a tabular presentation* 

CEm 

Respondents in CEM programs {N-2S) included administrators (7), instruc- 
tors (17) , and one counselor* Each represented one or more of the eight 
program areas involved in the studyi agriculture (1), distributive education 
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(2)^ health occupations education (2), home economics (1), office occupations 
(9)^ technical education (2), trade and industrial occupations (11), 
special programs (4), and others not in the above listing (2), Types of 
programs members of the group ware involved in included study release (2), 
GED (8), and vocational--tachniGal (25)* Five served on coitmitteea related 
to their assignments s three on vocational education advisory coranitteas^ two 
on manpov^er advisory councils. 

Table 24 records the answers of CETA personnel to questions in the survey. 
In answering "How are students placed in your program?" the^ stated most often 
that students began at the same . level in their programs « NeKt often^ they 
stated that students took a placement e^camination. Less often^ students were 
placed according to the assessment of their competenaies by some other means. 
Other p but unmentioned^ methods also ranked high, Reipondents indicated most 
often that students should be placed in programs through a placement examina- 
tion and cited other placeinent methods lass often. 

Most personnel stated that voGational programs did not require a high 
school education or its equivalent ^ nor did many have any vocational or 
non-- vocational prerequisites that the students would have gained outside their 
programs, such as previous vocational course work or certain nu^ers of years 
of English. Respondents who stated that prerequisites were required did 
not favor their elimination; those answering that prerequisites were not 
required did not favor their addition. Most agreed that neither vocational 
nor non- vocational prerequisites be added to the aurriculum* Moat revealed 
that their courses did have prerequisites within their programs* 

In most instances students were not required to take courses they had 
already had elsewhere^ and almost all indicated that their institutions did 
not off er courses and services that could be better provided elsewhere. Most 

^18 



Table 24 



Responsei by Perionrel (N^2S] in Comprehensive Employmant and TrainiTig Act 
[CETA] Frogranis to the Survey of Vocational Programs 



QLiastion 



Yas 



L How ara students placed in your prograni? 

(01) All students begin at the sama level in our prograni, 

(02) Students take a placemfnt exainiTiation. 

(03) Students are plaeed according to the anlount of prior 
vocational training thay have received, 

(04) Students are placed according to the amount of prior 
education (not vocational education) they have riceived. 

(05) Students are placed according to the amount of work 
experience they have had, 

(06) Students are placed accordiTig to the asieiament of their 
competancies by some means other than the above, 

(07) Other 



8 
7 
3 

4 

2 

8 



No No Response 



2, Which of the following means of placement ihould be impleinented 
in your program? 



(01) All students begin at thi sme level in our prograirt* 

(02) Students take a placenient ixamination, 

(03) Students are placid according to the amount of prior 
vocational training they have received. 

(04) Students are placed according to the amount of prior 
education (not vocational education) they have received, 

(05) Students are placed according to the amount of work 
experience they have had* 

(06) Students are placed accordln| tG the assessnient of their 
competencies by some means other than the above. 
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Table 24 Continued 



Questiori 



3, Do any of your vocational programs require a high school 
education or the equivalent? 

If "yeSi" should that requirement be tliminated? 
If *'nOj'* should such a requirement be added? 

4, Uo your vocational programs/courses have any vocational 
prerequisites which the student would have gained outside 
your programs (such as previous vocational course work, work 
experience)? 

If "yeSj" should any of them be eliminated? 

5, Should any vocational prerequisites be added? 

6, Do your vocational programs/courses have any non-vocational 
prerequisites which the student would have gained outside 
your program (e,g.^ a certain number of years of English 

or Math]? 

If ^V^s,'' should any of these be eliminated? 

7, Should any non-vocational prerequisites be added? 

8, Do any of your vocational coursas have prerequisites within 
your program? 

9, Are any of your studants required to take any courses which 
they have already had elsewhere? 

10. Do you involve employers in planning your curriculum? 



Table 24 Continued 



Question Yg 



11. Do /ou eoUect labor marbt inforiiiation for use in planning ' 23 
your vocational prograin and in counseliiig your students f 

12, Is there evidence of duplication of courig offerinp and 3 
services between your prograin and others (i.e., do you offer 

courses and lervices which could be bettir provided elsewhere)? 

U. Do you prepare any students for further vocational training 13 
outside your prograii? 

14, Doei any course work and/or competency pined in your prograin IS 
transfer to any of the following institutions or programs 
(excluding your own)? 

high schools 3 

state area vocational technical schools 10 

stata technical institutes g 

conunity Golie|as 4 

junior colleges 4 

proprietary schools 1 

apprenticeship progiams 9 

CETA progranis \i 

correctional education programs 4 

other 1 



15, Do you offer career counseling for your Students? 20 

16. Do you offer placement servicei for your Students f 20 

If "yesj" what percentage of your students were iniployed 
in im 



Table 24 Continued 



Question 



1?. Do you favor the estiblislimant of itandardized course/ 
program objectivas for each occupational area at a 
statewide level? 

la, Do you favor the developmgnt of statewide corapetancy 
exarainationi for each Qcciipational area? 

19. Do you favor the eitaUishinaiit of state guidelines for 
articulation agreenients ifflong vocational education progrMif 

20. Circli any of the following activities in which your 
prograin has been enpged within the last two years; 

(1) Contracting with outside educational programs to 
provide educational sirviees for your students 

(2) Contracting with business and industry to provide 
educational serviees for your students 

(3) Paying students who enroll in your prograin 

Working with other agincies or aducational prograis to 
diveiop the following; 

(4] Course objectives and competencies 
(5] Sequential vocational curriculuii 
(6) Coiipetency tests 
(?) Credit transfer policies 
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course work and or competencies gained in their programs transferred to other 
institutions or programs^ primarily to other CETA programs^ state area voca- 
tional technical schools^ apprecticeship programs^ and state technical 
institutes, h majority of the programs were means for preparing students for 
further vocational training outside the respondents' programs* 

In most of the programs employers were involved in planning the curricn- 
Imn, and program personnel collected labor market inforination for use in 
planning their vocational programs and in counseling students. Career coun^ 
aeling and placement services had been offered in almost all programs^ the 
percentaga of students employed in 1977 being an average of 73 ,92 percent 
per program. 

Respondents favored the establistoent of standardized course/program 
objectives for each occupational area at a statewide levels were evenly- 
divided on favoring the development of statewide competency eKaminations 
for each occupational araa^ and did not favor the establishment of state 
guidelines for articulation agreements among vocational education programs* 

h majority of the programs contracted with business and industry within 
the past two years to pifovide educational services for their students^ but 
the majority did not ccntract either with outside educational agencies or 
business and industry to provide educatiohal services for their students. 
Several programs engaged with other agencies or educational programs to 
develop course objeGtives and competencies^ but very few were involved with 
them in developing sequential vQcational curriculum^ Gompatancy tests, and 
credit transfer policies* 

Correctional Institutions 
Respondents in prograins in correctional institutions (N«24) included 
administrators (5) ^ instructors (18), and one counselor. Each represented 
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one or mora of four of the eight program areas involved in the study i 
office occupations (1), technical education (4)^ trada and industrial 
Qccupations (10) , and speGial programs (4) nine indicated programs other 
than thasa but not the areas of agriculture^ distributive education, health 
occupations education^ and home economics. Some of the members of this group, 
were involved in one or more of the following programs offered by their 
institutions 1 study release (4), GED (11)^ vocational technical (22), and 
college preparatory (5). Two served on vocational education advi.^ory commit- 
tees i one, on a manpower advisory council* 

Table 25 records the answers of personnel in programs in correctional 
institutions to the questions in the survey. They stated most often that 
students were placed in their programs according to the amount of non-voca- 
tional education they had received and through placement examinations, less 
often according to the amount of prior vocational training they had received 
and to the amount of work ejq^eriance they had had. Of the means of placement 
mentioned that should be implemented in their programs, they specified 
placenient examination and the employment of meana other than those listed 
as suggestions* 

Most personnel stated that vocational programs did require a high school 
education or its equivalent and that the programs did not require any voca- 
tional or non-vocational prerequisites that the students would have gained 
outside the programs. Respondents who stated that prerequisites were required 
did not favor their elimination f those answering that prerequisites were not 
required did not favor their addition. Most agreed that neither vocational 
nor non-^vocational prerequisites should be added to the curriculum^ while 
having revealed that their courses did have prerequistes within their programs. 

In most instances students were not required to take courses they had 

f n ^ 



Tabla 2S 



Responses by Personnel (N-24) in Prograins in Correction 
Institutions to the Survey of Voeational Prograras 



1. How are itudenti placed in your prograni? 

(01) All students begin at the sanie level in our prograiii, 3 

(02) Students take 1 placement exaniination, 9 

(03) Studenti are placed according to the aniount of prior 6 
vocational trainitig they have received, 

(04) Students are placed according to the amunt of prior 10 
education (not vocational education) they have received, 

(05) Students are placed according to the amount of work 6 
e:^erience they have had. 

(06) Students are placed iccording to the assessment of their 4 
competencies by 'sonie ineans other than the above. 

(07) Other 2 

2. Ifhich of the following nieans of placement should be inipliiiiented 
in your progriin? 

(01) All students begin at the saine level in our program. 1 

(02) Students take a placement exainination. 3 

(03) Students are placed according to the amount of prior 2 
vocational training they have received. 

(04) Students are placed according to the amount of prior 0 
education (not vocational education) they have received, 

(05) Students are placed according to the amount of work Q 
experience they have had. 

(06) Students are placed according to the assessment of their 3. 
competencies by some means other than the above, 
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Tabla 25 Continuad 



Question 



3. Do any of your vocationil programs require a high school 
education or the equivalent? 

If "yes," should that requirefflent be eliminatad? 
If "no," should such a requireineiit be added? 

4. Do youT vocitionil prograins/coursis have any vocational 
prirequisitei which the SGident would have gained outsida 
your pro|ranis (such as previous vocational course work, work 
ej^eTience)? 

If "yaSj" should any of them be eliiiinated? 

5. Should any vocational prerequisites be added? 

6. Do your vocational prograp /courses have any non- vocational 
prerequiiitei which the student would have gainid outsida 
your pioirani (e.g,^ a certain number of years of English 

or Math)? 

If "yes," should any of thus be eliminated? 

7. Should any non-vocational prerequisites be added? 

8i Do any of your vocationil coursas have prerequisites within 
your program? 

9. Are iny of your students requirid to take any courses which 
they have already had eliei;here? 

10, Do you involve employers in planning your curriculuiti? 



Tabli 23 CDntinued 



Qiiestion 



11, Do you collect labor niirket infomtiori for use in planning 
your vocational proiram and in counseling your students? 

12, Is there evidince of duplication of eourse offerings and 
servicei bstwsen your prograni and others (i.e., do you offer 
courses and services which could be bitter provided elsewhere 

13, Do you pripare any students for further vocational training 
outside your prograin? 

14, Does any course work and/or conipetincy gained in your prograin 
transfar to any of the following institutioni or progranis 
(excluding your own]? ' 

high schopls 

state area vocational technical schools 
state technical institutes 
coniunity colleges 
junior collegis 
proprietary schools 
apprenticeship progriiiis 
CETA prograns 

correctional education propains 
other 

Ui Do you offer career CQunseling for your students? 

16, Do you offer placenient sirvices for your students? 

If "yes," what percentage of your students were employed 
in 19??? 
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Table 2S Continued 



Yes No Nd Response 



17. Do ym favor the eitiMishment of standardized course/ 12 . 8 4 
prograin objectivas for each occupational aria it a 

itatewidi level? 

18. Do you favor the divalopment of statewide conipitency 13 g 3 
exaininationi for each occupational area? 

19. Do you favor the establishment of state guidelines for 17 2 5 
articulation apeemeiiti among vocational education progranis? 

20. Circle any of the following activities in which your 
program has been en|aged within the last two years; 



(1] Contracting with outiide educational progranii to 5 
provide educational services for your students ■ 

(2) Contractini with business and industry to provide , 1 
educational services for your students 

(3) Paying students who enroll in your prograii 10 

Working with other afincies or edueational prograiis to 
develop the foUowini: 

{'}) Course objectives and coi^etencias 7 

(5) Sequential vocational curriculuiii 2 

(6) Competency tests 3 
(?) Credit transfer policies 0 
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already had alsewhere, and almoit all indicated that their institutions did not 
offer courses and services that could better have been provided elsewhere* Most 
course work and or competenGies gained in their programs transferred to other 
ins.titutions or programs^ primrily to state area vocational technical schools, 
state technical institutes^ other correctional education programs, and high 
schools, conmiunity colleges, junior collegas, and apprenticeship programs. 
Most of the programs were means for preparing students for further vocational 
training outside the respondents' programs* 

In most of the programs employers were not involved in planning the 
etirriculum, and personnel were not involved in collecting labor market infor- 
mation for use in planning their vocational programs and in counseling 
students. Career counseling was offered to students in a majority of programs 
but placement services were not offered in most instances. The percentage of 
students employed in 1977 was an average of 73,33 percent per program. 

Respondents favored the establishment of standardized course/program 
objectives for' each occupational area at a statewide levels the development 
of statewide competency examinations for each occupational area, and the 
establishment of state guidelines for articulation agreements among vocational 
education programs. 

Some personnel stated that within the past two years students enrolled in 
their courses were paid, and a few stated that they had worked with other 
outside agencies or educational programs to develop course objectives and 
competencies, toout one-fifth stated that their programs contracted with 
outside educational programs to provide educational services for their 
students . There were a few programs that involved business and industry in 
providing educational services for their students and that worked with other 
groups to develop sequential vocational curriculm and competency tests. 



Apprenticeihip Programs 
Reipondents in apprentiGeship programs (N^l?) included administrators 
(11)^ instructors (5)^ and one counselor* Each represented one or more of 
four of the eight program areas involved in the study i office occupations 
(1)^ technical aducation (2), trade and industrial occupations (14)^ 
and special programs (2). The areas of agriculture, distributive education^ 
health occupations education, and home economics were not cited by the 
personnels VoGational technical education was the only type of programs 
cited by personnel (15) that was offered imder apprenticeship auspices i not 
offered were study release, QED, or college preparatory programs. Members 
of the group indicated that they served either on a vocational education 
advisory committee (8) or on a manpower advisory council (1), 

Table 26 is a record of the responses of personnel in apprenticeship 
programs to the questions on the instrmnent. They stated most often that 
students placed in their programs began at the same level in the programs, 
less often according to the amount of work experience they had had, through 
taking a placement examinations, and according to the amount of prior voca- 
tional training that they had received. There was neglible response to 
which placement means should have been impleinented in their programs* 

Most personnel stated that their vocational programs did require a high 
.school education or its aquivalent and that the programs did not require any 
vocational or non-vocational prerequisites that the students would have 
gained outside the programs. Respondents who stated that prerequisites were 
required did not favor their elimination. Most agreed that neither vocational 
or non-^ vocational prerequisites should be added to the curriculum. Most stated 
that their couses did not have prerequisites within their programs. 

In most instances personnel said that students were not required to take 



Table 26 

Responses by Parsonnel {Ml) in Apprintieeship 
ProgMS to the Survey of Vocational Programs 



Qiiistion 



Yes 



S 
S 

2 

6 

3 

2 



1. How are students placid in your program? 

(013 All itudints bagin at thi same level in our prograin. • n 

(02) Students take a placeiiient exainination, 

(03) Students art placed accgrdini to the iinount of prior 
vocational triininf they have received, 

(04) Students are placed according to the amount of prior 
education (not vocational education] they have received. 

(05) Students are placed aceording to the amount of work 
experience they hivi had, 

(06) Students are placed according to the assissinent of their 
coiBpetencies by soiiie tneaiis other than the above, 

(07) Other 

2, ■ inch of the following ffleana of placinient should be imp lamented 

in your prograni? 

(01) All students begin at the sinie level in our prograi, Q 

(02) Students take a placenient ixanilnation. 1 

(03) Students are placed accordin| to the amount of prior i 
vocational training they have received. 

(04) Students are placed accordlni to the amount of prior 1 
education (not vocitional education) they have received, 

(05) Students are placed iccording to the amount of work 2 
experiince they have had, 

(06) Studenti are placed iccoiiing to the assissraent of their 1 
coiipetencies by soma neani other than the above. 
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Tablg 26 Continued 



Question 


Yes 


No 


No Response 


. 3. Do any of your vocational programs riquire a high school 
education or the equivalent? 


11 


4 


2 


If "yeSj" should that requirenisnt be alinilnated? 
If "no," should such a requireniint be added? 


0 
2 


11 
1 


0 
1 


4, Do your vocational progranis/coursei have any vocational 
■ prerequisites which the student would have gained outside 
your progranis (such as previous vocational course work, work 


5 


11 


1 


experience]? 

If "yes," shguld any of them be eliminated? 




4 


n 
U 


b, snouiQ any vocational prerequisites be added? 


4 


9 


4 


0, uo your vocational proirams/coursas have any non-^ vocational 


6 


10 


0 


prerequisites which the student would have gained outside 








your program [eigi, a certain nuinoer or years of English 








or Mavh]? 








If "yes," should any of these be iliminated? 


0 


S 


0 


7. Should any non-vocational prerequisites be added? 


4 


12 


1 


h Do any of your vocational courses have prerequisites within 
your pro|ram? 


3 


13 


1 






9, Are any of your students required to take any courses which 


7 


10 


0 


they have already had elsewhere? 




10, Do you involve employers in planning your curriculum? 


14 


3 


0 
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Table 26 Continued 
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Yes 


No 


No Response 


11, Do you collect labor market inforMtion for use in planning 
your vocational progriin and in counseling your students? 


11 


6 


0 


12, Is there evidence of duplication of course offerings and 
services between your progriii and others (i.e,^ do you offer 
couriis and services which could be better provided elsewhere)? 


3 


14 


0 


13, Do you prepare any students for further vocational training 
outsidi your DTOcram' 


13 


12 


0 


14. Does any course work and/or competency gained in your prograni 
transfer to any of the following institutions or prograis 
(excluding your own)? 


2 


a 


? 


high school i 

state area vocational technical schools 
state technical institutes 
conmunity colleges 
junior colleges 
proprietary schools 
apprenticeship programs 
CETA proErams 

corrictional iducation progrims 
other 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
u 
0 
u 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
0 

n 
U 

1 

I 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

n 

I 
1 
1 


IS, Do you offer career counseling for your students? 

i 


8 


8 


1 


16, Do you offer placenient services for your students? 


9 


6 


2 


If "yes," what percentage of your students were employed 

in 1Q77? 


92.89 












1 



Table 26 Continuid 



Question 



Yis 



No No Response 



17. Do jfou favor the establiskent of standardised mm! 
program objectives for each oecupational area at a 
statewide level? 

18. Do favor the development of statwide conipetancy 
exisiinations for each occupational area? 

19. Do you favor the establishment of state guidelines for 
articulation airaeiuants aniong vocational education prograisf 

20. Circle any of the following activities in which your 
progrini has been engaged within the last two years! 

(1) Contractini with outside educational prograis to 
provide educational services for your students. 

(2] Contracting with buiinesi and induitry to provide 
educational services for your students, 

(3) Paying students who enroll in your prograin. 

Working with other agenciei or educitional prograins to 
develop the following; 

(4) Course objectives and coifetincies 

(5) Siquential vocational curriculuin 
(6] Compitfincy tests 

(7) Credit transfer policies 



10 



7 
1 
3 
2 
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courses they had already had elsewherg and almost all indieated that their 
programs did not offer courses that could have been provided elsewhere, toly 
course work related to CETA programs transferred* A majority of the programs 
were means for preparing students for further vocational training outside the 
respondents' programs* 

In most of the programs^ employers were not involved in planning the 
curriculum^ and personnel were not involved in collecting labor market infor- 
mation for use in planning their vocational programs and in counseling 
students* Career counseling was offered in an equal nun^er of programs^ and 
placement services were offered in a najority of them. The percentage of 
students employed in 1977 was an average of 92*89 percent per program. 

Respondents did not favor either the establishment of standardized 
Qourse/program objectives for each occupational area at a statewide level 
or the development of statewide competency examinations for each occupational 
area. They were divided equally about favoring the establishment of state 
guidelines for articulation agreements among vocational education programs. 

Some personnel stated that within the past to/o years their programs had 
contracted with outside educational programs to provide educational services 
for their students and that students who had enrolled in their programs were 
paid. About four-tenths stated that they had worked with other agencies or edu- 
cational programs to develop course objectives and competencies. Only a few 
involved business and industry in providing educational services for their 
students and that worked with other groups to develop sequential vocational 
curriculum and competency tests* 

Vocational jtudent juryey 
The instrument. Vocational Student Survey^ was administered to students 
in Comprehensive Employment and Training Act CCITA) programs^ correctional 
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institutione and apprenticeship programa. Data gathered are presentad in 
two parts, each with a tabular presentation* Data from students in appren^- 
tigeahip programs are presented even though there is a low response (11 out 
of 66, or 16,66 percent). 



education (5) , home economics (1) , office occupations (10) , technical 
education (1), trade and industrial occupations (21), and special programs 
(5); not represented were the areas of agriculture and distributive 
education* Those that had ev^.^ been enrolled in a program other than CETA 
were few; apprenticeship programs (2), programa in a correctional institution 
(2)* Most had last attended a public high school, and some a private business 
or trade school, or other type of school not identified. Most had not taken 
vocational education courses at this school, but, of those that had, the changes 
from the secondary school concentration to the concentration in CBTA occurred 
with those enrolled in all areas except distributive education. 

Table 27 records the answers of CETA students to questions in the survey, 
A majority of the respondents thought they could have taken courses in high 
school they had been taking in CETA, They felt that the courses taken in 
high school prepared them for the vocational coursas they were tajcing. All 
but two students felt that the courses they were taking met their needs. 
The majority answered that they were not repeating required courses they had 
had either in high school or in another program, but those answering that they 
had said that they would repeat them even if they had not been required. 
Almost all stated that they were not repeating courses not required else- 
where. A majority reported that their present courses did not require previous 



CETA 



Respondents (N^44) in CETA programs stated that they were concentrating 



in six of the eight program areas covered by this study s health occupations 




^4S 



Tabla 27 



Eesponses Students [m] in Corapreliensivi Employraent and Training Act 
(CETil] Prograins to the Voeational Student Survey 



Queition 



No No Respoiisg 



1. Could you have taken in high school any of the courses 22 2i 
you are now taking? ' 

2. Do you fgel that the courses you took in high school prepared 22 19 
you for the vocational education courses you are taking now? 

3. Ian you were in hiih school, were you aware of the various 17 26 
vocational training proirams available to you beyond high 



28 



4. Do you feel that in high school you received effective 14 
guidance and counseling about vocational education courses? 

5. Are you now riceiving effeetive counseling and guidance in 38 
planning your vocational education progrim? 

6. Do you feel that any of the courses you are taking do not 2 
meet your needs? 
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7, In the prograin in which you ire presently enrolled, are you 19 13 

repeating required courias you have hid either in high school 
or in some other prograi? 

If "Yes," would you have repeated then if they had not is t 

been required? 



0 



1.9 



Table 21 Continued 



a, Are j^ou repeating a course you have had elsevliere even 
though it is not required that you do so? 



If "fes," circle the reas 



on 



(1) I did not study the material well enouih earlier, 
(2] The previous course was not as thorough ai the sait 

course in the program in which I m now enrolled- 
(3) Other 

9. Does your present prograin have courses that require previous 
high school courses? 



IQ, Do you feel you should be awarded credit and/or advanced 
placement because of any of the following; 

Privious course work! 
Competency test! 
Ifork experience? 

experience? 



U, Do you have opportunity to get credit and/op advanced 
placeineiit in your present proiram because of; 

Previous course work? 
Compiteiicy test? 
tHork experience? 
Eary experienci? 



Yes 



No No Responsa 



32 



23 



10 


22 


12 


12 
12 


22 


10 


a 


22 
26 


10 
10 


IS 


22 


7 


4 


30 


ID 


IS 


10 


9 


12 


23 


9 
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Table 27 Continued 



Question 



Ho 1^0 Rgsponii 



If Foil answirad '"h-s" to any of the above, did yQu get 
cridit ajid/or advanced placiingnt in your present program 
because of: 



Previoijs course work? 
Competincy tsst? 
Work ejqjeriaiici? 
liilitary experience? 

12, What is the main purpose of your present education? 
CCircle only one,) 

CD To prepare for funhar vocational training 

(2) To pripare for entry into a four-year collep or university 

(3) To pripire for a j oh 

(4) Other reason 



36 
2 



12 
3 

13 

9 
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high ichool eoursas. 

Most of the students stated that when in high school they were not awwe 
of the various vocational training programs available to them beyond high 
school, and most felt that in high school they did mt receive effectiva 
guidance and counseling about vocational education courses, Almost all 
stated that in CETA programs they ware receiving effective guidance and 
counsaling in planning their vocational aducatlon programs, Almost all said 
that the main purpose of their education was to prepare for a job* 

test of the students did not feel that thay should have recaived credit or 
advanced placement for previous course work^ a competency tagt^ work eKper-- 
lence^ or military experience. Thay indicated that there was no oppor-- 
tunity to reqalve credit or advanced placement in some of their present 
programs for previous cotarsa work, competency test, wrk eJcperlence, and 
military eKperienca, more opportunity being for pra\fious course work and 
work ejqperience. Only a few took advantage of this type of policy. 

Correctional Institutions 
Students (N=54) in vocational programs in correctional institutions 
statad that they were involved in si^ of the eight program areas covered by 
this study s health occupations education (1), homa aconomlcs (1), 
office occupations (5)^ technical education (9), trade and industrial 
occupations (29), and special programs (l)i one did not indicate m area. 
Mot reprasantad wars agriculture and distributive education* Thosa that had 
ever baen enrolled in a program other than one In a correctional institution 
were in CETA (3) and apprentlcaship (6) programs, Most had last attended a 
public high school and some an araa vocational-technical school; levaral 
indicated some "Other" school. Most had not taken vocational education courses 
at this ichooli but, of those that had^ the changes frotn the secondary 
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concentration to the concentration in the programs in the correctional 
institutions occurrad with those enrolled In all areas eKcapt agriculture. 

Table 28 records the answers of the students to^ ?uestiona in the survey. 
A majority of them stated that they could not have taken courses in high 
school that they were taking in correctional institutlonSp but they felt 
that the courses that they took in high school did prepafe them for the 
vocational courses they were taking* Most felt that the Gourses they was 
taking met their needs. Most answered that they were not repeating 
required courses that they had had either in high school or in another program^ 
but those answering that they had said that they would haV^a repeated them 
even if they had not been required. Most stated that they ^are not repeating 
courses completed elsewhere and not required in their programs, A majority 
reported that their present programs had courses that required previous high 
school courses* 

Most of the students stated that when in high sGhool they were aware of 
the various vocational training programs available to them beyond high school^ 
and most felt that in high school they did not receive effective guidanee and 
counseling about vocational education courses. Almost all stated that in 
apprenticeship programs they were receiving affective guidance and counseling 
in planning their vocational education programs and that the main purpose of 
their education was to prepare for a job. 

Most of the students did not feel that they should ha\re received credit or 
advanced placement for previous course work or a competency testj however, a 
majority wanted credit for work experience or military es^erience* They also 
indicated that there was no opportunity to receive credit or advanced place- 
ment in soma of their present prograins for previous course work, competency 
test^ work experience, and military eKperience, more opportunity being for 
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Table 28 



Rasponsei by Students (N=S4j in Propinis in Corrsetlonal 
Institutions to the Ifocational Student Survey 



Question 



No No Response 



1, Could you have taken in lii|h ichool any of the courses 24 
you are now taking? 



4. Do you feel that in high school you received effective IS 
guidance and counseling about vocational education courses? 

5. kn you now receiving effective counsilini and guidance in 45 
planning your vocational education pro|ram? 

6. Do you feel that any of the courses you are taking do not 14 
nieet your needs? 



SO 



2. Oo you feel that the courses you took In high school prepared 29 25 
you for the vocational education courses you are taking now? 

3, Hhen you were in high school, were you aware of the various 32 22 
vocational training programs available to you beyond high 



39 



39 



7, In the program in which you are priseiitly enrolled, are you 15 37 

repeating required couMes you have had either in high ichool 
or in sorae other prograif 

If "IfaSj" would you have repeated thera if they had not 9 S 

been required? 




Table 28 CQntiiiued 



Question 



8. Are you repeating a course you have had elsewhere aven 
though it is not required that you do so? 

If "if as/* circle tha reason why. 

(1) I did not atudy the material well enough earlier, 
[2] The previous course was not as thorough as the sale 

touTse in the program in which I am now enrolled. 
(3] Other 



9, Does your present program have courses that require previous 
high school courses? 

10, Do you feel you should be awarded credit and/or advinced 
placement bicause of any of the followinf; 

Previous course work? 
Competency test? 
. Work experience? 
Military e)5erience? 

11, Do you havi opportunity to get credit and/or advanced 
placenient in your present program because of: 

Previous course work? 
Competeney test? 
Work e.^erience? 
MilitaTy ij^erience? 



Tabli 2a Continued 



Question 



If you answered "Yes" to my of the above, did you get 
credit and/ or advanced placenisnt in your present pro|raiii 
because of: 

Previous course work? 
Competancy test? 
Work experience? 
^lilitary ex|erienc@? 

12, iat is the main purpose of your prisant education? 
(Circle only one.) 

(1) To prepare for further vocational training 

(2) To prepare for entry into a four-year college or university 

(3) To prepare for a job 

(4) Other reason 



previous course work and work eKperiefice, Of those having the opportunity^ 
the Riajority did not take advantage of it, 

Apprenticeihip Programs 
Apprentices (N«ll) rasponding to the Vocational Student Survey stated 
that thay were involved in only two of the program areas involved in the 
study^ trade and industrial occupations (10) and special prograins (1) , Not 
mentioned were agriculture^ distributive education^ health occupations 
education^ home economics^ office oocupations, and technioal education. 
Only one person had been enrolled in a vocational program (CETA) other than 
the one in which he was enrolled. The last kind of institution attended by 
respondents was either a public high school (4) or an "Other" undesignated 
kind of school - 

Table 29 records the answers of apprentices to questions in the survey, 
k majority of the respondents thought they could not have taken courses in high 
school they had been taking in their apprenticaship prograins, but they felt 
that the courses taken in high school had prepared them for the vocational 
courses they were taking, All but two students felt that the courses they were 
taking did not meet their needs. All but one answered that they were not 
repeating required courses they had had either in high school or in another 
program and that they were not repeating courses that they had had else- 
where even though they were not required in their programs* A majority 
reported that their present programs had courses that required previous high 
school naurses. 

Most of the students stated that when in high school they were not aware 
of the variouiT vocational training programs available to them beyond high 



Table n 



Eeiponses by Students (^1=11) in Apprenticeship 
Proiranis to Vocjtional Student Survey 



Queition 



1, Could you have taken in high school any of the courses 
you are now taking? 



2* Do you feal that the couries you took in high school prapared 
you for the vocational education courses you are taking now? 

3. Iflien you were in high school, mm you aware of the various 
vocational training programs aviilable to you beyond high 



4. Do you feel that in high school you received effective 
guidance and counieling about vocatloiial education courses? 

5. An you now rgcsiving effective couniiling and guidance in 
planning your vocational education program? 

6. Do you feel that any of the courses you are taWng do not 
leet your needs? 

I In the prograin in which you are presently enrolled, are you 
repeating required courses you have had either in high school 
or in soiie other program? 

If "ifeSj" would you have repeated theni if they had not 
hien required? 
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TaMe 29 Continued 



a. km you ripfating a course m have had elsewhere even 
though it is not requirad that ym do so? 

If "Yeij" circle ths tmm why, 

(1) I did not study the natirial well inough earlier. 

(2) The previous eoufsfi was not aa thoMugh as tha sami 
course in the prograii in which I am now enToUed. 

[3] Other - . . 



9. Doss your prasent prograiii have courses that require previous 
high school courses? 

10. Do you feel you should bi awardBd credit and/or idvanced 
placeiiient because of any of the foUowin|; 

Previous courie work? 
Cgmpeteney test? 
Work experience? 
Military experience? 

11. Do you have opportunity to pt oredit and/or advaiiced 
placiineiit in your present propni because of; 

Previous course mxtl 
Coipetency test? 
Work sxperience? 
Military experience? 



Table 29 Continued 



Question 



If you aniwered "Yn" to any of the ukn, did you pt 
credit and/or advanced placenignt in your present program 
becauie of; " " 



Previous course work? 
Competency test? 
Hork experience? 
Military experiencet 



12, What is the main purpoie of your present educatioiif 
(Circle only one,) 

(1) To prepare for further vocational tmining 

(2) To prepare for entry into a fow^year collage or university 

(3) To prepare for a job 

(4) Other reason 
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stated that in apprenticeship programs they were receiving effsctive guidance 
and counseling in planning their vooational education ptcgrams* Almost all 
said that thm main purpose of their education was to prapare for a job. 

Most of the students felt that they should not have remlvrnd credit or 
advanced placement for previous course work^ a competancy teit, or military 
e5<parience. They did want it for work expert ence, however. They indicated 
that there was no opportunity to receive credit or advanced placement in their 
present programs for previous course work^ a competency test, or military 
axperience, but there was opportunity for credit for work ej^erience. Only 
a few took advantage of this type of policy. 



CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS AND RBCOMffiNDATIONS 

Thm data gathered through the sIk instruments lend thamselvss to several 
GOiiclusions relating to elemants essential to the articulation process i (1) 
guidance and counseling^ (2) formal articulation agreements between Institu- 
tionsF (3) standardizad course and program objectives; (4) awarding credit 
for competency^ previous course work, work e^erience, and military exper- 
ience; (5) employer involvemant in curriculum planning; (6) the rol^ of the 
State Department of Education* 

Guidance and Counseling 
rwo conclusions are avident concerning the effectiveness of guidance and 
counseling in secondary' schools postsecondary institutions^ and programs 
offering vocational educationi (1) students in postsecondary institutions^ 
CETA programs^ correctional institutions' programs, and apprenticeship pro- 
grams felt that they had received effective guidance in planning their voca-* 
tional programs; and (2) the same students felt that they had not received 
effective guidance while thay were in high school. Students' responses 
Goncerning high school counseling differed a^ong and within the various 
student populations sampled. For example^ the question on the Postsecondary 
Student Survey and the Survey of ^fooational students concerning students* 
awareness in high school of voGational programs that ^^ere available at the 
postsecondary level was intanded to indicate at least indirectly how well 
guidance personnel were providing Information to students* The discrepancy 

O 
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responsibility of secondary schools to inform students of opportunitias in 
vocational education i many researchers agreed that this was within the 
doinain of guidance services. The fact that several student groups reported 
their lack of awareness of postsecondary voGational programs while in secon- 
dary school implies that career education should be implemented or improved 
in secondary schools offering vocational education. 

There can be several eKplanations for the discrepancy between students' 
evaluation of their guidance in secondary schools and their guidance in post- 
secondary and atypical programs* Perceptions of the quality of counseling 
received in high school my very likely have changed after students had left 
and had recognised inadequacies of which they had not been aware previously. 
In addition^ students in postascondary and atypical vocational programs 
probably had not had the opportunity to have tested the worth of their 
present guidance programs against the demands of a job or further training^ 
Further study is recormnended to deterinine the cause of the difference in 
students' perceptions • 

In contrast to students^ respondents to the General Survay expressed 
positive feelings about secondary school personnel involved in guidance and 
counseling. They recognized the concern and efforts of guidance and student 
service perc^onnel on behalf of etudents as an aid to articulation; they felt 
the same way about vocational education teachers. They asserted that 
adequate knowledge of vocational education programs was a necessity for 
counseling purposes. They Indicated that a shortage of guidance and student 
service personnel and qualified teachers was a barrier to an effective artic- 
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schools should be strangtheried so that students will understand more. Gompletely 
about postsecondary opportunities for vocational programs i (2) the nui^er of 
student services personnel workers should be inGreasad^ or the roles of 
present staff members ehould be redefined to include articulation as a prior- 
ity item; (3) assistanGe to students by individual vocational educational 
teachers should be continued! (4) in^^:erAals relating to all voeational 
programs at the postsecondary level should be made available to seGondary 
school vooational guidance counselors and teachers? (5) carear Gounsellng 
programs I including those in apprenticeship programs ^ should be strengthenedi 
and (6) more prograrns should offer placement services for their graduates* 
Formal Articulation Agreements Between Institutions 
There is a lack of formal articulation agreements between institutions^ 
a conclusion verified by the respondents in the General Survey, who not only 
cited this lack as the second most significant barrier to articulation but also 
suggested that agreaments of this nature be established^ and by respondents 
to the institutional surveys, who stated that formal arrangements were rare* 
Of 46 secondary schools^ only five indicated that they had advanced placement 
or credit arrangements^ one of the fundainental needs for effective artiGulation 
with postsecondary institutions in th© state* Of 41 pcBtsecondary institutions^ 
only 14 Indicated that they had such arrangements with secondary or other 
postsecondary institutions. It was clear that these figures represented a 
real need, not simply a perceived one. 

Because of the lack of argeements^ transfer of credits from one voca- 
tional program to another has been limited. An examination of the Post- 
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CETA and correGtional prograins surveyed reported that eourses in their 
programs did transfer to others, whilm only about 12 percent of apprentice- 
ship prograins indicated this* 

Data showed that there existed among different vocational pergonnel a 
genaral akeptlclem eoncernlng the objectives and effectiveness of programs 
other than their own, possibly as a result of poor coimunication, tony 
respondenti cautioned against aeparatlsmp the practice of personnal advocat- 
ing their own Inetltutloni and programs rather than promoting a concern for 
students and broader educational programs, Tht literature stated oliarly 
that Ineffective articulation results from segmentation of educational 
Jurisdictions, 

This situation has persisted because high school programs hav^ not 
offered courses to satisfy college prerequisites and because the collepea 
do not demand secondary prerequisites In moit Initances, The rapid grow^th 
of postaecondary Inaticutlons and the continuous development of vocational 
programa in the state technical colleges and state conmunlty collegia ttight 
have prohibited the formulation of stronger cooperative efforts. Ihm 
eatabliahment of formal articulation agreements will facilitate ttmmimt 
of credit and relief from other implied probletns* Despite the caua^Sj 
af forts should be made to ermine students' prior educational eKperiences 
in order to avoid potential duplication and overlap. 

The establishment of agreements would involve personnel from bath 
types of institutions in joint meetings for staff development purpogea and the 
development of sequential vocational curricula* Positive relationships would 
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f^mphases and include the distribution of articulation materials and informa- 
tion. Personnel would plan together the articulation pirocess and practioee 
involving their respective programs and visit each other's institutions to 
ascertain the effaGtivenesa of the process about ^hich agreGments has been 
made. 

Standardized Course and Progmm Objectives 
Standardized course and prograin objectives have not been widely used in 
vocational educational programs in Tennessee ^ and efforts by institutions to 
develop objectives and competencies with other institutions have been minimal 
dwing the past two years. Only eight of 46 secondary schools had partici- 
pated in an activity of this kltid involving postsiQondary institutions, only 
11 of 41 postsecondary institutions reported similar activities with secDn- 
dary schools, and only 11 of 35 CETA programi, 7 of 24 programs in correctional 
institutions, and 7 of 17 apprenticeship programs reported similar involvement 
with otheir ae©),- u^-^ educational programs* Respondents to the General 
Survey recogni^sd standardised course and profram objectives as being aids 
where they existed, as barriers where they did not eKimt, and m a frequent 
suggestion for improved articulation, h maad^lty of respondents from CETA 
and correctional institutions' programs also favored the eatablishment of 
standardized aourse/program objectives. However, a much greater degree 
of cooperation among all personnel will be necessary to eatablish objectives 
on a statewide level* 

Coinpatency tests have not been widely employed in vocational educational 
programs in Tennessee, nor have there been many efforts of institutions to 
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a mixed attitude toward even the daslrabllity of statewide competency tests, 
and there was only minor involvaiaent in their helping to develop objectives. 
In order for competency tests to be valid, the expectations of both levels 
of vocational education should be taken Into account i therefore, it seems 
essential that secondary and postsecondary personnel collaborate for this 
purpose. 

Awarding Credit for Competency, Previous Course Work, 
Work Experience, and Military Experience 

Students were awarded credit for competency, previous course work, 

work experience, and military experience only on a very limited basis. The 

evidence showed that most felt that they should have been awarded credit or 

advanced placement for ability and experience upon enttanca into vocational 

education programs but were not. If they had, such practices would have been 

in keeping with what has been viewed In the literature as acceptable 

and effective policy and would have verified what respondents In the 

General Survey stated In regard to the practices having been av sld to artic- 

uatlon. Students given the opportunity for the awarding of credit used 

It. If the opportunities had been part of an extensively utilized procedure, 

many more students would have advanced in their programs earlier, complated thanj 

earlier, and been In the job market earlier. Awarding credit should also lead 

to increased enrollments and aconoralc savings per student for institutions. 

Policy should be established that allows students to receive credit for 

demonstrated ability and experience, and students should be counseled more 

thoroughly about procedures that will ensure their obtaining credit. Lack of 
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surpass vcarsG rinq'airements. Evaluation would preclude the establishment of 
minimum coujpetmicies, for all kinds of experiences * based on mastery of 
content and skills. 

Employer Involvement In Curriculum Planning 
Personnel in secondary schools and postsecondary institutions urged 
the involvement of ei; , loyers in curriculmn planning and development* Failure 
to involve them in these tasks was considered as a barrier to articulation 
whereas Inclusion of them was depicted as an aid to articulation. Almost 
one fourth of all project respondents viewed their participation as a means 
to itiiprove articulation^ ranking a statement about participation first on 
their list of suggestions. Many respondents also advocated other agency 
involvement to encourage articulation, but few institutions or programs 
Indicated that they were working with anyone else in training students. 

Because of the emphasis placed on this factor concerning employers, it 
is recommended that personnel la all vocational education areas Involve 
persons in business and industry in curriculum matters because they are the 
consigners of Lha products of vocational education and are responsive to 
societal needs brought about by accelerating technological changes. Employers 
can furnish information about trends in employment, provide on-the-job 
training opportunities, and emphasise the practical aspects of occupationB 
In lectures in classes. They can also serve on coimittees for advising about 
admisalon policies, curriculum content , and cost efficiencies. 

The Role of the State Department of Education 
Participants in the project suggested that the Tennessee State Depart-^ 
ment of Education assume a larger responsibility in effecting articulation in 
the state. This would be accomplished by establishing a statewide unit 
involving representatives of the State Department of Education, the State 
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Board of Regents, the Tannassea Dapartment of Corractlons, the federal govern- 
ment, and public and non-public (proprietary and private) schools with vocational 
programs. Such a unit would develop a clear articulation policy , form- 
ulate guidelines for establishing agreements between institutions^ and 
coordinate the development of articulation between secondary and postsecondary 
Inatitutions and programs* The unit would also aid in developing statewide 
standardized course/program objectives and competencies for all levels of 
instruction. The unit would be instrumental in providing periodic meetings 
of vocational educacion personnel from various levels for planning articulation 
and would work with public Institutions in identifying an occupational educa- 
tion role for each. It would advise about resolving issues related to credit 
transfer and be a data-gathering of f ^ for developing labor market data to be 
used in program planning. It would create a vehicle for disseminating infor- 
mation about articulation problems. Figure 1 depicts this recommendation. 

Some mechanisms are already in force for the accomplishment of these 
tasks, such as regional meetings and workshops involving vocational education 
personnel. If emphasis on articulation can be included in these programs^ 
information about articulation accomplishments can be disseminated to key 
people who will be Influential in changing policy to make articulation 
effective. Other mechanisms, such as committees or conmiissions, will have to 
be established to achieve the other tasks. Secondary schools and postsecondary 
institutions would be responsible for establishing policies about released time 
and in-service days for personnel to participate In effecting articulation. 
Officials in the State Departme^l, of Education already have the legal basis 
for establishing an agency to establish articulation processes. What is 
lacking is the allocation of peraonnel, and their time, to the tasks of 
creating the agency and beginning its operation. 
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There is an evidenced need for the creation and dev Jr;#ment of a formal 
articulation process within the Tennessee State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational EdueaCion, That need can best be fulfilled by 
the astabllshment of articulation policies at the Division level and by the 
implementation of these policies through using a coimnunlcation network 
throughout all levels and sectors of vocational education within the state. 

A major difficulty In the attainment of this broad goal is that the 
sphere of vocational education in Tennessee ei^lsts within a diverse network 
of functions and institutional purposes and there are no clear lines of 
communication, either vertically or horigontally^ among the constituent parts 
of the network* The roles of tlie Division, then, are seen principally to be 
CI) the developer of uniform guidelines for articulation, (2) the dissemina- 
tor of the guidelines as a suggestion to each of the subsectors of the system, 
(3) the influencer of implementation of suggested programs * and (4) the 
evaluatof of program accomplishments. 

While the study is Interpreted as a clear mandate to the Division of 
Vocational Education to proceed with measures to Improve articulation, it 
also points out the lack of communication extant among the entities to be 
harmpnized in the articulation process. Therefore, the following schematic 
has as its consistent formulation emphasis a communicative flow that is both 
circular and perpetual* The Reciprocal Structure Theory, Figure 2, depicts 
the relationships and interactive elements for effective communication. 

Schematic 

The following descriptive outline represents the flow of the develop- 
ment of an effective program of vocational education articulation. Figure 3, 
following, is the dlagramatlc representation of the same flow. The schematic is 
generallgable to all states and addresses the need for planning for articulation. 
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state Role.. 

Define the problam. State the goals to be reached. Specify functions 
to be performed. Develop guidelines far effective coiranunications. 
A* Assiet and enable effective manageinent, 

B. Develop resources^ both human and material, and provide for their 
allocation to appropriate tasks, 

C. Compile meaningful^ timely^ information for decision inaking^ and 
have that; iiiformatiQii readily available* 

D. Desigii effective input/output reciprocal modes to Gommuniaations 
mthin and between all subsystems, 

Fufill other requirements for information^ such as reports, input to 
application subsystems, accounting, reGord-keeping, and various other 
operational r.'sedB, 
Specify Goals 

Describe desired outcomes in terms that will servt ^ for 
evaluation of articalation. 
Define Objectives 

Dcifine objectives in terms that pejrmit analysis and movament* 

A, Establish cx^iLeria of succesa to be used in evaluation of projedt. 

Bp Define desired outcomes in practical terms* 

C, Provide for handling exceptions and special cases* 

D, Determine subsystems of basic articulation processes so that they 
are integrated and flexible enough to meet demands of all objectives. 

Identify limitations and potentialities within which program will operate 
both in the present and future. 

A. Detewnine staffing needs and availabilities. 

B, Prescribe and assess availability of needed physical facilities and 

1 ^.1 
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production equipmeii^.* 
Cp Establish funding pmr^nmit^^^ and CDst/^f leatiVQnQSS ralationships, 
D* Identify and assess external vifluer,:''as, 

E, Aisess practicalities and potenti^^tilcir^s of both intra- and enter- 
cormnunicatlve mudei, 
V* Conmilttments and Alternatives 

Consider all feasible i^ays of attaining objectives, 
■ As Survey present systems and analyze components for use In model 
articulation process* Also, assess program adaptability within 
present system* 

B. Choose mechanical procedures and determine use of automated data 
processing* 

C* Compare merits nr buman vs machine utilization, 

D. Schedule orientation and implementation of articulation one subsystem 
at a time. 

Select moat advantageous cost/effectiveness alternative, 
F* State system promises for improved outcomes 
1* Communications 
2* Processing capabilities 

3, tonngOTant information 

4, Decision-^maklng potential 

G* Assess program conformity with Divisional and Departmental policies. 
VI, Resources ^ Human 

Assess needs* Determine availability of resources* Develop funding 
capabilities* Develop training program and recruitment procedures, 
Eetablish priorities • 
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VII t Resources - Materiiul 

Determine probable need. Establish budget priorities* Dafine usage. 
Develop sources. Schedule production. 
VIII, Operations 

Develop plans wxth details. Implement on trail basis ^ 

A, Assign staff and delegate responsibilities* 

B, Delineate schedules^ materials ^ staff housing^ and support, 

C, Conduct trial test of programp 

D, Evaluate trial test and suggest modifications where necessary, 
IX. Evaluation and Feedback 

Both effective evaluation and effective feedbacjk are necessary to the 
success of the program, 

A, Evaluation procedures compare effectiveness of actual outcomes 

1, Cost/effectiveness I 

2, PerformanGe/Visk 

3, Policy conformance 
4» System promises 

B, Feedback is necessary so bhat atiadad modifications can be known. 

C, Both should be a continual procesa, 
K. Output 

Same as objectives. 
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Table 30 

Sample and Response Summaries By L.strument 



Description 



N 



Samp Is n 



Response 



Response 
% of n 



UaNERAL SURVEY 
s\dniinistrators 
C'nunselors 
Instructors 
Total 



1 



489 
610 
5,035 
6,234 



145 
107 
603 
853 



62 
54 

225 

341 



42. a 
50.S 
37.3 
40.0 



INSTITUTIONAL SURVEY 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
Total 

POSTSECONDARY STUDENT SURVEY 

SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAN!S 
CETA Programs 
Administrators 
Counselors 
Instructors 
Total 



413 
189 
602 



34,013 



67 
92 
159 



346 



7S 
82 



23 
30 



44 

41 

85 
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1 

17 
25 



65.7 
44.6 
S3. 5 



43.6 



140.0 
50.0 
73.9 
83.3 



Correctional Institutions 
Administrators 
Counselors 
Instructors 
Total 



7 

S 



1 

5 
18 
30 



5 
1 

18 

29 



71.4 
20.0 
100.0 
96.7 



Apprenticeship Programs 
Administrators 
Counselors 
Instructors 
Total 

Total Survey of Vocational Prograins 



_3 



54 9 



491 



19 
1 

18 

38 

"98 



11 
1 

5 

_17 

"71 



57.9 
100.0 
27.9 
44.7 
72.5 



VOCATIONAL STUDENTY SURVEY 
CETA Programs 
Correctional Institutions 
Apyifent ices hip Programs 
Total 

GRAND TOTAL 



669 
519 
6,570 
7,758 




49,458 J. , 6 




752 



65. 7 
98.2 
16.6 
58,0 



45.7 



1 Includes State Department Vocational Personnel and Local Chairpersons 
2seven (7) respondents identified themselves as adnvuiistrators when only 

flve.were sampled, . 

^In a substantial number of programs the director is also the instructor. 
Therefore, the study samples the 38 total programs as if one-half were repre- 
sented by administrators" and one-half were represented by instructors. 
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TENNESSEE VOC-ED ARTICUUTION 

GENERAL SURVEY 
Please read carefully before completing the survey. 



For our purposes, ARTICinATION means the plamed process within 
the educational system which facilitates the tiimsltion of students 
between the secondary and postsecondaiy levels of the instruction 
and allows the sti^ents to move with continuity md without hindrance 
through levels of the educational process. . : _ ^ 



I , Please return the survey packet blaric if you have already responded to a 
General Survey. - i ';^ : 

2. in rospondi. to the items on the survey ^ base your answers on your own 
exwri^nc^ v^ith the vocational education programs mth vrfilch you are 
presently involved^ Do not atteTipt to generalize or speculate about the 
conditions of other prograns, ■ ' ; 

3. Item^ 1 through 6 are to be ccmpleted by all respondents^ 

4* If there are any questions concerning the survey ^ call Dr* John Patry at 

the following nundjer: 901/454-2362. ' i 

5, Please mail the res^nse card s^arately when you mil the coi^leted survey* 

r ■ , ■ . y 

Tharic you for your cooperation, " 



DPCG^PHIC MTA aEETt OmmAL BMWf 



1-4 
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Hie following ' -^tion is neceisary for corrert analysis of tht data to be 
received from this surve5^ Please 'give the infoTration requested. 

GMRAL INPOWWro^ (Pliase circle yom respensesO 

Program arep,(s3 with which you are involved: 



5 
7 
9 
11 



21 



(01) Agriculture 

(04) Distributive Educatign 

CO?) Health Oecupations Educatic5n 

(09) Home Beononiics 

DevelDpment District i 

(1) Bast Tennessee 

(2) Flrat Tennessee 

(3) Menphis Dalta 

(4) Mid-Cimfeerland 

(5) hferthwest Tennessee 

County _ _ 



(14) Office Occi^ations 

(16) TeeJmlcal Eiication 

(17) Trade and Industrial Occupations 
(99) Special Programs 



(6) Smith Central 

(7) Sputheast Tennessee 

(8) Southwest Tennesiee 
(9* ?^fper Cuffiberland 



13 
15 
17 
19 



22 POSITION IN VaCATIO^W. EO^TION (please circle ycwr responses .) 



Secondafy: 

(1) A^inistrator 

(2) Tnitruetor 

(3) Qiidance Coijiselor 

State Departjnent of Education- 

(7) Nashville Office 

(8) District Office 



Postsecondary^ 



(4) AMjilstrator 

(5) Instructor 

(6) Guidance Couffiselgr 



Please circle any COTmittoe of which you are a n^nter, 

33 (1) Vocational education advisoiy committee 

24 (2) &:hQol program conmittee 

25 {3} District program council 



KAMB OF I^CTI'^J^ION 



26 TYPE OF INSTITUTION (Please circle your response 0 



Public: 



(11) High School and Conprehensive Vocational Center 

(12) Secondary School (High School) 
(20) Postseeondaiy Institution 

(21) State Area Vocational TechniCfLl Sdio^j- 

(22) State Technical Institute 

(23) Coimmity College 

(24) 0£ter (pleass specify) 



Private* 



(32) Secondary School (High School) 
(40) Poitsecondary Insticution 

(41) Vocational Teclmical School 

(42) Proprietaiy School 

(43) Junior College 

(44) Other (please specify) 



too 
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mNESSEE VOC-ED ARTICULATrONl toneral Survey 
Pi WB 

following is desired to reveal existiJig practices which affect the articulation process. 

From your experience with the articulation process, choose the four factors which have most 
inhibited the articulation process; then choose the four factors whieh have most aided the 
articulation process* Place the ntanbers of^ these factors in the apprspriate blanks* 
There are 43 factors from which to choose on this and the following page. 



Factors Which rnhlblt Factors Which Aid 



(01) Other agency involvenient to encouraga articulation C^xanplei worl^ing closely with CCTA 
or a Bianpower adviiory coifficil to avoid di^lication) 

(02) Lack of Invelvenient of other agencies (CCTA, m^^war advisory coisicll) 

(03) Staff development ^rkshop^ - separate secondai^ ai^ postsecondaiy 

(04) Staff development workshops - joint secondary aad postsecondaiy 

(05) Faculty load 

(06) Shortage of qualified teachers 

(07) Conceim and efforts of individual teachers 

(08) Shortage of guidance and student service personnel 

(09) Inadequate training procedm-es for guidance md student service periomel 

(10) Concern and efforts of guidance, and student service personnel 

(11) Involvement of employers In currictdLBn planning 

(12) Fallwe to involve enployers In curriculiin planning 

(13) Statewide stan^rdiied course/progrwi objectives 

(14) Lack of stand^rdiied statewide course/program objecti^s 

(15) FeniQl articulation agreeinents between institutions idthin the state 

(16) Lack of forml articulation agreements between institutions >dthln the state 

(17) Joint control of secondaiy and postseconda^ institutions 

(18) Separate control of secondaiy md posts^ondaiy institutions 

(19) Separatism tenden^ on part of vDcational education personnel to ba concerned 
priiaarlly vdth their own institutions and programs rather than the students 
and a broader vocational education progr^ 

(20) Avarding of advanced placement or credit based on one or more of the followini* 
(Oieck cteiceCs) below,) 

toipetencies (1) ' ' _ Previous course work (2) 

44-4a 

Militaiy experience (3) ^ Work e3^erlence(4) 

_ _ Other (please specif) (5) 
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(21) lack of idvaiiced placeniait or credit arrangements based on one or mte of the followini: 
(Oieck choice Cs) below,) 

_^_Conpotoneies(i} ^Ihrevious course work (2) 4^$ 

l^li^W experiance(3) k e3qjerienceC4} 

Othgr (pltasi ipcelfy) (si 

(22) Di^Ucation of course offerings (due to problems In Jurisdictional CQncems and/or 
admission policies) 

(23) Use of separate facilities and staff by dlfforerit Institutions 

(24) Sharing of faeilities and staff among institutions of the sare Ifvel 

(25) Sharing of faeilities and staff aiMng seeondaty and post secondary prograna 

(26) Single local advisory csnmttee comnQn to both secondary and postsacondary for each 
content area 

(27) lack of single local advlsoiy eonmlttee conBiien to bcith secondary and post secondary 
for each content area 

(28) Secondary/pQStsecondary joint development of conpetency examinations 

(29) lack of secondary/postsecondary joint developn^nt of coiipetency exandnations 

(30) tack of conpatency based or skill ineasurement criteria for recognition of prof icienclDS 
for occi^atiQnal education 

(31) S^arate secondary and postsacondary currlculifln at the local level 

(32) Secondary/postsecondary copperative approach to developing sequential curriculinn at the 
local level 

(33) Lack of iecondary/postsacondaiy cooperative approacK to dove loping curriculum 
at the local level 

(34) State level forums for discussing j shaTing concerns * and resolving problems 

(35) Laek of state level foruiw for discussingi slmrlng concerns ^ and resolving problems 

(36) Absence of clear artlculatlgn policy by a statft/ide govenilng agen^ 

(37) Lack of leadership of the State DepaTtment of Education 

(38) Leadership of the State Department of Education 

(59) Adequate Imowledge of related vocational education programs 

(40) Lack of Imowledge of related vocational education programs 

(41) Regional/local advisoo^ coimcils on vocational ^ucation 

(42) State Advisoiy Coimcil on \fcK:atlonal Education 

(43) Contracting with esctemal Institutlor^ and agencies vMch can best provide 
specialised training 

2, List any factors not mentioned above which you feol aid the articulation process in Tennessee, 



Q9 



List any factets not mentionad above wtiich you feel inhibit the artimilfttlon process In 
Tennessee* 



4, Choose ftem the foUov^ing list the 

iuggestions which you feel wild be most 
effective in inpTQVing the articulation 
proeess In Tennesiee, piaee the nunbeTs 
of these five factors in the blwiks to 
the right. 



(01) Establisfwient of a statewide coordinatijig conniittee specificall)^ to coordinate develQiront 
d£ program aTticulation batwefn seeontoiy and pQstieeo^iary institutiens 

(02) Sacusndary/postsecondaiy joint developfflant of Individual iied instruction pacJcEges 

(03) IdCTtiflcation of the occ^patioml education role for each ^e of instittitim 

(04) IncTaased involvoient of busineii md In&istry in ciOTiua™ developngnt 

(05) Risolution of the issue of credit traisfeT betwten institutions 

(06) Dev^lcpient of better labor narket data for propm planning 

(07) Pfovisicm of develepiental , or rCTiedial, progrm 

(08) Development of state guidelines for articulation agre™nts bato^een institutioiis 

(09) Stateidde acceptance of secondary credits in postseeondary institutions where cqinria 
Morl^ is siinilar 

(to) Slmiltaneous enrollment of students In tv^ or nere institutions offering different 
^JTTicula 

(11) Release time/in^sewica days for participation in articulation plamlng 

(12) State legislation requiring study of the problein and ij^lementation of solutions 

(13) Periodic ntfetlnji of vocational e&ication personnel fron \^tious levels for planning 
artlddation 

(14) Single local advisory comnittea conron to both iecon^ry and postsecondary for each 
content area 

(15) De^^lopn^nt of stateiride standardiied couTse/program objectives and conpetencies for 
seeoncbfy and postsecon^ry 

(16) ^eondaTy/postsecdndaiy joint developent of co^tency examinations 

(17) Sacondary/postieconda^ Joint development of Btatevdde guidelines for ai^rding of advanced 
placfBient or credit based on one or mere of the folloidng fcheck choiceCi) beleur) : 



Co^atencies (i) 
devious course work (3) 



?ferk ej^eriencap) 
Military e3^tlence(4) 



€4-68 



Other (pleaie specify) (5) 
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(la) Joint secondai^/poitsecondary ^taff developn^nt Morkshops 

(19) Jaint contTol oi itcpndary and poitgecoridai^ institutions 

(20) Inwlvemint i4th other agencies such as CETA or nwipowor advisory cguncils to encoLirage 
articuiatiori 

(21) SacondaTy/poitsDcori^ry c^perative approach to developing curriculifln 

(22) Devalepment of a clear articulation polic>^ by a statewide ^vexning agency 

(23) li^reved leadeTship at the state Itvel 

5, List any other suggestions >^y have for the ii^ro^pement of the articulation process in 
Teimasse^, 



If you have a loeal coordinating couracll ^ch as K^WICC, circle the tenri whidi bast descrrlbei 
its ef fectivanesi in planiiing the articuiatiori process betvfion secondary and poitiecondary 
institutions in your ragion. (This queitlom dees not refer to idvlsory ceuncili*) 

Vety Sanewhat Somewhat Vei^ Insufficient ife such 

effective effective inefjfectlve ineffective infornfltion coimctl 

4 3 I 10 0 




Don't forget to mail the response card separately vAen you mail the con^leted survey. 



Thank you for your cooperation* 



id 4 
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TENNESSEE VOC-ED ARTICULATrON 

INSTITUTIONAL SURVEY 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Please read carefully before completing the survey. 



For our puiposes, ARTICin^TION means the planned process within the 
educational system which facilitates the transition of students between 
the secondary md postsecondary levels of instruction md allows the 
students to irove with continuity and without hindrance thTOUgh levels 
of the educational process. 



1. Please return the survey packet blaidc if you have already responded to a 
Secondary School Survey, 

2. In rosponding to the items on the survey, base youT answers on the vocational 
education prograns with which your institution is presejitly involved. Do not 
attenpt to generalize or speculate about the conditions of programs in other 
institutions, 

3. Identify the programs in your institution by OB Code ninnbers only** Refer to 
the enclosed OE Code List for the OE Code numbers to be used In con^leting the 
survey. 

4* If there are any questions concerning the survey, call Br, John Petry at the 

following nunbcr: !)01/454'2362. 
5* PiciiSQ mil I the rcsiion.so card separately when you mail the completed survey* 

Tlianlc you for your cooperation , 



ERIC 



* even if your institution does not use OE Code numbers. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SURVEY: SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

rncriUlS fr^i^^l^^ information is necessaiy for correct analysis of the data to be 
received from this survey. Please give the infonnatlon requested. ^ ^ 

(lUNniLM, FNI-ORmTTON 

Dcvclopmciit District (Please circle your response.) 

T|messee (6) South Central 

^^^u- ®5"f"®® Southeast Tennessee 



[Ij iiffc?!?!!. C83 touthwest Tennessee 

(SJ 

County 



}a\ m<a n u t ^ •^uxnwesc lenness 

(4 Mad^Cirterland (93 upp^r CunbeTland 

(SJ Northwest Tennessee 



POSITION iN VOCATIONAJ. KDUCATION (Please circle your response.) 

(1) Administrator 

(2) Instructor 

(3) Guidance Counselor 

TYPE OF INSTITUriON CPlease circle your response.) 
Public: 

(11) High School and CompTehensive Vocational Center 

(12) Secondary School (High School) 

Private: • 

(32) Private Secondary School (High School) 

mimp ammn /vr rmi rNSTI'ltnTON (rieaso check your respon^eCs) ) 
(1 Jease refGr to Oli Code list to detennine appropriate categories.) 



-rnn mll^wf^^ «^ - -_C14) Office Occupations 

'mil f^^^"^^ Education _ ^~C16) Technical Education 



-(rm S Occupations Education 1, (17) Trade and Industrial Occupatioi 
J09) Hoine Economics _C99) Special Programs ^ 



ERIC 
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Ihe foilowing questionf fhould be answered nccoTdlng to your c3^eriDiice mth md 
taiwledge of articulatiofi arTanganents between your school and postsecondaiy 
schools. Respond by placiiig a chcci in the appTopriate colurm to the Tight of 
iach question * If you answer ♦ 'Yes" to any of the' following questions, plaaso list 
hy OE Code the appropriate prograns. 

Insufficient 
YeS No Infomnation 

(a] For any of your vocational courses, are there 
postsecondary coursei which offer ineTeased 
occijpatlonal proficiency in the same occupational 

If *TeSj" please list by OE Code: 



(b] ^e any of your T^cational couTses eonsideted 
prer^ui sites for postsecondary courses in the 

same field? 26 

If *nrcSi" please list by OE Ccrfe: 



(c) Doas completion of my of yom ^Nroeational coursei 
result in "advanced placement'* or "credit*' at 

the postsecondaiQr level? ____ ^ 27 

If please list by OE Coda^ 



(dj Have my of your Btudents ever taken vocational 
courses at a postsecondary institution while 

still enrolled in high school? ^ - 2S 

If 'TeSp" plaase circle the t^^es of credit 
these students receive Cd) Hit the programs 
involved by OE Code* 

(1) secor^ary credits 



(2) postsecondary credits 



(3) credit toward a postsecondary M degree or 
certification 



(4) advanced plac^ent in a posts^on^ry AA 
defree or certification progTMtt 



C©) Does your school have "advanced placfflnent'' or 
"credit" arrangtiiicnts with any postsacondary 
Institution? 

If ''Yes," pleasi ctrcle the types of 
iriwgeii^nts and list tho programs involved 
by OE Cede beneath each circled it^. 

(1) itajidardiaed con^tency- based examinatloa 



(2) cOT^eteiicy^basad examination constn^tfed 
by the postsccondary institution 



(3) certification of secondary school conqsletidn 



(4) conf letion of specific vocational coursas 



[5) other criteria 



(f) Does your school liave advanced plaoemont and/OT 
credit arrangements vd.th the following iaatitutians 
in Teimessee? 



Coniprehcnsive Vocational Center 
Stato ^Tpa Vocational CentoT 
State Technical TnHtitutc 
Commjiiit)^ CollagD 
Coliojic or Lhiiversity 
Other Cploase spocify) 



Vocational Techjiieal School 
JimiDT College 
Collegi or University 
Prspri&tary School 
Other Cploase specif) _ 



Are there apprenticeship opportiinitles for any of ywt 
vocational programs? 

If "Yes,'* please circle the typeCs) of arrangernciits 
that exist aiid list the programs involved by OO Code 
beneath each circled iteni. 

(1) Our school has agreed with the apprenticeship 

program that ^tirfunts who have conflicted i/ocotional 
training at our edwl rcccLve advanced stitt¥lirig 
in the appronticeship pregrani. 



(2) There are apprenticeship opportunities but no 
agrecfTiDnt to % '\vq oiir stiHlcnts advanced stdttdiiig 
in such prograiM* 



Public 



Private 




Yes No 154 

3. If carier counseling included in the reiponsibilities of the 

Buidince coimsclorCs) in your schooZT |^ 

4. Besides individual confcrances with guidance cowsolors md 

teachers I does your school provide any form of career gducatlon? _ __ _ . i2 

5, Does your school plflce as nwch emphasis on ^stsecondaiy 

vocational cducatiori as on college education? . ... i3 

6, Are the guidanca eounselers thoroughly aware of pgstsecondary 



7. Are the vocationnj teachers thoroughly avmre of postsacondary 

vocational training available? 

8. Please place a check beside any activities in which your school 
or staff has participated in the last two years. 

56 s taff developDnent vrorkshops with postseconda^ vocational eAacation personnel 

i7 s haring facilities and staff witii other secondary vocational prograiT^ 

sg sharini facilities and staff with ^stsocondary vocational prograuns 

Working with posts econda^ vocational eiication personnol to develop 
the following: 

cotLTse objectives and CM^etencles 

60 ^ sequential vgcational education cuTTiculti!i 

61 ^ conpetonq^ tests 

62 m eeting with postseeondary vocational education personnel to plan 
"articulation of secondary and postseeondary vocational education prograns 

63 c ontracting with outside schools or agencies that provide special i^ed 
vocational training wfiich yo^ sch^l cannot provide, 

64 v isitation prograii^ with postseeondary institutions offering vocational 

education 



Don't forget to mail your response card separately when you mail your completed sunrey. 
TTumk you for yoyor cooperation. 



1S5 



TENNESSEE VOC-ED ARTICULATION 

INSTITUTIONAL SURVEY 
POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Please read carefully before completing the survey. 



For our purposes, ^TICULATION ineans the planned process within the 
educational system whidi facilitates the trmsitlon of students between the 
secondaty md postsecondary levels o£ instruction and allows the students 
to move with continuity mid without hindrance through levels of the 
educational process* 



1. Please retLtm the su^ey packet blarik if you have already responded to a 

Postsecondary School Suivey, 
2* In responding to the items on the suwey, base your answers on the vocational 

education programs with vrtilch your institution is present ly involved* Do not 

atteii5>t to generalize or speculate about the conditions of programs In other 

institutions . 

3, Identi:fy the programs in yowt institution by OB C^e nmbers only** Refer to 
the enclosed OE Code List for the OE Code numbers to be used in completing the 
survey* 

4. If there are any questions concemlng the survey, call Dr, John Petry at the 
following nirter: 901/4S4-2362, 

Si Please mail the response card separately vAen you mail the cOTpleted survey* 

Tliank you for y^ur cooperatitn, 
* even if yow institution does not use OE Code nwnbers. 

ErJc 2i)n 
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Survey # ____ 

liRMDGRAPHIC DATA ShffiET 1-4 
INSTITUTIOMAL SURVEY: POSTSCONmRY SCHOOLS 



Tlie following infonmtion is necessaiy for correct analysis of the data to be 
Teceived from this survey. Please give the liiforTnation requested* 

OMAL OTORmTION 

Development DistTlct (Please circle your response.) 

(1) East Tennessee C6) South Central 

(2) First Tennessee (7) Southeast Temessee 

(3) Men^his Delta C8) Southwest Temessee 

(4) MtLd'CimiaTland (9) t^per Cianberland 

(5) Northvvest Temiessee 

County 

POSITION IN \OCAT10NW. mUCATIOfI CPlease circle your response 0 

(4) Administrator 

(5) Instructor 

(6) Guidance Corns elor 

TOPE OF INSTITUTION (Please circle your responseO 
Public: 

(21) State Area Vbcational Technical School 

(22) State Technical Institute 

(23) Comiiunlty College 

(24) Other (please specifi^D . 



Private: 

0 (41) Vocational Technical School 

(42) Proprietary School 

(43) Junior College 

(44) Other (please specify) 



COURSES OFFmED AT YOUR rNSTITUTION (Please check your response (s) ,) 
(Please refer to OE Code List to detetniine appropriate categories.) 

(01) Agriculture (14) Office Occupations 

(04) Distributive Education (16) Technical Education 



^(07) Health Occupations Education (17) Trade § Industrial Occi^ations 

(09) Horn Economics (99) Special ProgTanis 



TENNESSEE VOC-ED ^RTICULATION 



Injtitutionai Survo)^: Postsecondary Schpols 



The following questions should be answered flccording to your experiance with and 
knowledge of articulation between your school and secondaTy schools and other 
postsecondary schools. Respond by placini a check In the appropriate coluffm'to 
the rl^it of each question. If you answer 'Tas** to any of the following questions 
please list by OE Code tho appropriate proRTan^. 



Yes No 



(a) Do any of your vocational education programs offer incTeased 
occupational proficiency beyond the aiconda^ level of 
instTUCtlon In the same occupational field? 

If "Yes," please list by OE Codmi 



(b) Do any of your vocational pragrains have specific secondary 
level vocational education preTequisites in the same 
occupational field? 

If 'Tes," please list by OE Code^ 



(c) Do stojdents receive **advanced placemOTt*' and/or "credit'* 
because of any of the following? 
(Please list OE Codes benoath any ajisvered "Yes*") 

Cc^letion of secondaty vocational eDurses? 



Competency testing? 



Work ej^rience? 



Military es^rience? 



(d) Have secondary stirfents ever taken vocational courses 
at your institution while still attending s secondary 
school? 

If *Yei," please circle the types of credit these 
secondary students receive fd) and list the \nDcational 
programs involved by OE Code beneath each circled itm, 

(1) ^^T^ry "credits*' 



(2) Poitsecondary "credits" 



(3) "Credit" toward a postsecondaiy AA degree 
or postsecondary certification 



38 



(4) "Mvanced placeinent" in a postsecondaiy AA degree 
or eertificatioii progrwi 



Yes • Nq X5& 



(e) Do yeu have "advancfd placement" or "credit" Efrangements 

between your institution and any secondary schpol? __ 39 

If '*Yes/* plaase circle the types of arrangcntents and 
list the progrtn^ involved by OB Code beneath each 
circlDd item. 

4Q (1) Standardizid con^etincy-baied ex£unination 



41 (2) COTpetency- based examination constnicted by the 

postiecondary institution 



42 (^) Certification of secondary school cowpletlon 



43 (4) to^letlen of specific vocational courses 



44 C^) Other criteria 



(f) Does your Institution have "ad^^nced placement" and/or 
"credit arrwigements'* with tiia following types of 

Institutions in Tennessee? _ ___ ____ 4^ 



Public 



Secondary SchDol __. _. 4S 

Q3n^rehensivi Vocational Center _ 47 

State kCBB Volitional Canter _ _ _ . 43 

State Technical Institute ____ 4i 

Conmmlty tollege _ _ _ _ so 

College or Unlversit/ _ _ ^ Si 

Other Cplease specify) 



Mvate 



S«:ondary School 52 

Vocational TecJmlcal School "_. " S3 

Jimlor College _ S4 

Allege or l^iveTsity ~_ ' ss 

Proprietary School ' . _ 56 

Other Cpl^sse specify) - _ ... 



203 



Yes NO 



Are tlicTo apprenticeship opporttaiitiDS for my of ymt 

vrocatloml pwirains? _-_ _ _ i? 

If *Tos,'* please circle typoCs) of arrangefw^nts that 
exist Mid list the prograins involved by OE Code beneath 
each circlett item. 

(1) TheTO is an agreen^nt botwcen our school and the 

apprenticiship progriwi that students who liavo completed 
vocational training at our school receive advanced 
standing in the apprenticeship progTam, 



(2) TheTe are apprenticeship opportmiities but no agreement 
to glV6 OUT students aAancad standii^ in such progrimB * 



If a stud^t conpletes secondaTy or pwstsecon^ry ^cational 
education program in another state ai^ enrolls In your institution, 
is the student given credit or advanced placemant based on the 

vocational program conpleted? _ . so 

If 'YeSp" please circle one of the responses below: 

(a) Our institution has a foniial agreeiMnt of articiilatien 
with institutions in other states* 

(b) There is no form! agreement of articulatlQn with institutions 
in other states; however, sttdents usually are given credit 
or advanced placement. 

Does yotff institution offer a "transfer" curriail^ (one designed 
to prepare the student for entry into a 4-year college or 

imiversity) ? - . S3 

If 'Yes^" d^i your institution place as much e^hasis on job 

pr^aration as on transfer to the college or tmiversity? _ ____ . 64 

Does your Institution utlliie the "career ladder" approach in 
any of your vocational prograns (providing a cimicultjn which 
qualifies the student for a job ^to further training in the 

ocdipational field)? - - fiS 

If 'Tess" please list the progranis InvQlved by OE Gode = 



Please place a check beside ar^ act ivi ties in whicJi your institution or staff 
has participated within the l^t two years. 

staff developiffiint wortohop with secondary vocational education personnel 

jharing facilities ajrf staff wlUi secmdaii^ vocatloir^l progrOTs 

s hartog facilities and staff with other postsecondary vocational programs 

Itforking vdth secondary vocational education per^ormel to develop the following' 
ceurse objectives ai^ coi^etencies 
seqiMntial \wational curricnilun 
eonpetency tests 



Iforking with other psstsecpndary vocational education personnel to develop 
tiia followir^: 

^ credit transfer policies 

_ couoe objectives and Ctt^eteneies 

_ CcR^ten^ tests 2 / 1 if 

jaeeting with secondary vocational ediKatlon personnel to plan articulation 
of Wi^nTv. and postsecon^rv vocstional education programs 



TENNESSEE VOC-ED ARTICUUTION 

POSTSECOrroARY STUDINT SXIRVIY 
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Please read carefully before completing the survey. 



For our puiposes, ARTICUIATION means the planned process within the 
educational system which facilitates the transition of students between the 
secondary and postsecondary levels of instniction and allows the students 
to move with continuity and without hindrance through levels of the 
educational process* 



1* Please return the survey packet blank if you have already responded to a 
Postsecondary Student Survey, 

2* Please Miswer all applicable questions on the basis of your personal e^erience 
with the institutions in which you are enrolled^ 

3. Each section has its own instnictions. Please read^ these carefully before 
answering the questions, 

4. Thm terms below are used frequently in this sunrey. Please fajdliarize yourself 
with them before answering Bny questions* For the pu:^oses of this survey they 
are defined as follows: 

(a) Secondary school or institution - any institution which offers a program 
leading to a high school diploma or its equivalent* 

(b) Postsecondary institution - any institution offering progtOTis beyond the 
secondaiy level * 

(c) Prerequisite - any course or acceptable substitute (military or work 
experience) which is required before admission to another course, 

(d) Concentration area = the vocational area from which most of your courses 
were or are taken. 

(e) Competency - having sufficient skill and/or knowledge in a certain area* 

(f) PrQprieta:^^ school = a privately o\med and operated vocational school, 

5. If there are any questions concerning the sun^ey, call Dr. John Petry at the 
following nmfter: 901/454-2362. 

6. Please mail the enclosed response card separately when you mail the con^leted 
survey* 



Thank you for yoiir cooperation. 



Bmmjmic data sfi^ 

A, teJW of initltution you are pTesently att^ing 



B. 



Date tntered (Plaasa circle the appropriate siiiteitar md con^lete the year.) 
197 



[13 Fall 

C2) Winter 

(3) Spring 

(4) Stfimer 



Type of institution you ate prtsintly attwidlng (Circle the appropriate 
response below*) 



PiAlic 

(11) State Area Vocational School 

(12) State Technical Institute 

(13) Cmmmity College 

(14) Other (Please specify) 



Pri%nste 

(21) Vocational Technical School 

(22) Proprietary School 

(23) Junior College 

(24) Other (Pleaae specify) 



Where are you in your pTOgrain? 

(1) beginning 

(2) middla 

(3) ©id 

E, Conceritrat ion (Please circle the a^ropriate responjeO 



(01) .Agriculture 

(04) tiistributive Education 

(07) Health Occupations 

(09) Hone Economics 



(14) Office Occupatlwis 

(16) Tectaical Mucatlon 

(1?) Trade 5 Industrial Occiqiatloni 

(99) Other (Please specify) 



r, A. mm of secondary school i^ich you last attended - 

B. The last year you attended this secondary SQYml i 19 ^ 

C. Type of Secondary school which you last attended (Please circle the 
appropriate response.) 

(1) High sdiool and ^n^cational center 

(2) Public SeconcUry ichool [high school) 

(3) Private high school 

Did you take vocational ^ucation courses at this sctool? (Wease circle 
the a^rc^riate responie*) 

(1) Yes 
£2) m 

If 'Yes/* please give the following informtion. 

if yanf post secondary area of concentration (s^^ IE) the same as your 
area of concentration was in the secondaty school? 

(1) Yes 

(2) m 

If "Mo,»» please circle your area of conceitration at the secondaty school. 



(01) Agriculture 

(04) Distributive Iducation 

(07) Health Occupations 

(09) Hmm Econnnics 



(14 ) Office ' Occi^at ions 

(16) T^^lcal ^ucation 

(17) Trade 6 Iniistrial Occupations 
(99) Otter (Please specify) 



Sue 



, Please answer the following questions by' checking the a^ropriate colum. 

Yes 

1. Would mtf of your post5«:Dndary courses have been more appropriate 
it the sacondary level? _ 

I, teuld my of your seeondary courses have been more apprepriate 

at the poitseconda^ level? 

to yo»i feel that the courses you took in high school prepared 
ymi iQT the \^catlonal education coursis you are t^ing at the 
pofti&con^iy ichool? _^ . 

4. %en you were in high school, were ym awafe of the imrio^ 
vocatloiml training pregriuni awilable to you at the 
postseconiary level? 

5. to you feel that you received good guidance and counseling in 
high school? 

6. ire your progr^ requirements at the postsecondary school clear 
to you? 

7* Have you received good coimsaling and ^l^nce in planning your 
program at the postsecondary sehocjlf 

8* Bo you feel that the required coiirses at the postiecondaiy school 
are relevant to your needs? 

9, At the institution in which you are presently enrolledt are you 
r^uir^ to repeat courses ^ich you have already had at the 
secmSaty level? ^ 

if "Yes," would you have chosen to r^eat the courses if they 
had not been required? . 

10* t^ill you voluntarily repeat Bity cejtfFsei th^t yom had in the 
secondaTy school at the postseconctaty inititufcion in which you 
are presently trolled? 

If •*Yes," circle tte reason why, 

(I) I did not study the material well enough In the secondafy school. 
(Z) The courie at the secondary schwl was not a$ thorough as the 

Bmm course at the postsecondaiy level. 
(5) 1 took the secondaTy coiffse a long time ago* 
(#5 Other (please sp^ljfy) 



11* Are you taking postsecondary couries vAich have secondary 
prerequisites? 

12* Do you feel you should be awards CTedlt Brd/ot advanced 
plac^nent because oil 

Previous course work? 
Conpetency test? 
ifork es^rienci? 
Bttlitary e^erience? 




Yes m 



13. Did you have the opportmilty to get CTedit 
fflid/or advanced placement because of: 
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ft'evious course woric? . 39 

CMpaten^ test? _ _ 40 

Work ej^erianc©? ___ _ 41 

Military e^^riarice? 42 

If yon answerfd 'Tes" to any of the above, did you take 
advmtage of the epportunity to get credit and/or 
advanced placement because of* 

Previous course work? ____ _ __ 43 

to^etency test? ____ 44 

Work experience? 45 

Military es^rlence? 46 

14. What is the i^in purpose of your prasent iducation? 
CCircle dnly 011^.) 

47 O) To pf^are m for fiirther vocational trainbig 

C2) To prepare me for entiy iJitQ a 4-year esllega or imiversity 

C3) To prepare me for a job 

C4) Other ^leas& §pe^ify) _ _ ^ 



15. Wbuld your present vocational edueation prsgran quail ^ >^u £wt a 
job ^jb more advanced training in the same area of vocational 

education? _ 49 

16. Do you pl^n to transfer to a 4*year college or imiversity? _____ 45 

17. Is too^ mich of your required course ^rk designed for 
traiyifer to a 4* year college or university rather than for 

job prteparation? ^ bo 

18. feve you ever transferred from one posts^ondary school 

to mother? _ _ __ ____ §1 

If *'Yes>*- go to section B, 
If »?lb." go to lection C. 

B» Cttly for students who hav^ trans ferrad from one postsecondary Institution 
to another. (If you have not trams f erred , go to Action C#) 

19. Vftiich curflculwn transfer probleite did you encomter when you transferred? 
Please circle Uie appropriate response (s) belotf . 

^2 (1) Loss of ctedit 

i3 (2) Having to repeat courses I ^onplat^ at another postsecondary Institution 

54 (3) Oiange o£ major 

55 (4) Adndssidn policies different from ^e policies of the other institution 

§^ (S) teving to take courses vAich did not contribute to my taiowledge/sklU 

in my COTcentration area 

17 (6) Other (please specify) ^ 
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20, What do you feel were the causes of the transf<eT problti^ you encoimter^T 
Please circle the appropriate response Cs) helm. 

Sa (1) I chaiiged ^ major. 

5t (2) I did not plan my program wall enou^, 

50 (5) I received iiiadequate coinisellEl, 

(4) I could not get the courses I needed (schftdulirig difficulties), 

(5) The couTSe titles and course descriptlotis were either vague or inaccurate. 

63 (6) Other please specif) — ^ 

21, Type of postsecondaiy institution which you attended before you transferred. 
(Please enter the appropriate n un^er frwi thi^ list fomd in item I.C* on the 

64 DemDgraphic Data Sheet,) 

22, A^roximato fraction of courses which transferred, (circle your response) 
66 (0) None (1) 1/4 (2) 1/2 £3) 3/4 £4) Nearly all 

C, You have con^loted the survey. Please return thi r^sponie card and the 
conpleted survey at your earliest convenifjnce. 



Tharft you for your Gooperation* 



TENNESSEE VOC=ED ARTICULATION 

SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, .. 
Please read carefully before completing the suTvey 



' For our purposes, ARTICUIATION maws the process planned by . * 
educational personnel to facilitate the transition of students through 
various progTams of instructioii and to allow the students to move with 
continuity and without hindrance through levels of the educational ; . >^ 
process, -.'x " '--Vv.i'^ 



1* Please return the survey packet hlank if you have already responded to^ 



this survey ♦ 



2, In responding to the items on the surveyi base your answers on your own ^y^:^.:i^^^y'.^_^ \ 
experiencD with the vocational education programs with which you B^%^^■} A^)^,:.^:}d^^'^f:{i 
presently involved. Do not attempt to generalise or speculate about the /' \'v.'^ x :.' 
conditions of other programs*" .-^^.i/ ' ^ ?" ' - ' ''VV^X'^ 

3* If there are any questions concerning the survey, call Dr, John Petry .^ v / 

collect at the following number: 901/4S4-2362* . . u i^v;. yV.V-; V 

4. Please mail the response card separately when you mail the completed survey, . 



Thank you for your cooperation 




Survey # 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA SHEET: GENEML SURVEY 



1-4 



The following infoTmation is neceisary for correct analysis of the data to be 
receivad froin this survey^ Pleasa circle your responsasi 

. Program areaCi) with which you are Involved 



Other (p lease specify) 



Type of educational prograjn in which you are involved: 

1 (1) Apprenticeship 

(2) CETA 

£3) Corrictional institution 

Youff role in the educational prograjn: 

I (1) Administrator 

(2) Initructor 

(3) Counselor 

TypeCs) of prograiiis offered: 

\ (1) Studly release or educational rileaae 

t (2) GED (high school equivalency) 

\ (3) Vocational - technical programs 

1 (4) Collage pTaparatory 

Committees of which you are a ineinber: 

(1) Vocational education advisory coimittee 

(2) Manpower advisory council 



Name of your program or organisation 



5 
7 

I 



(01) Agricultura 

(04) Distxltutlve Education 

(07) Haelth Occupations Education 

(09) Home Economics 



(14) Office Occupations 

(16) Technical Education 

(17) Trade and Industrial Occupations 
(99) Special Programs 



13 
15 
17 

19 
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SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL PROCRAMS 



1, How are studenti placed In your program? CCiTelf any applicable responses,) 

29 (01) All students b€|in at the saini level in our ptpiran. 

30 (02) Students take a placement ©xaBinatlon, 

31 (OJ) Students are placed according to the amount of prior vocational training 

they have received. 

32 (04) Students am placed according to the amourit of prior education ( not^ vocational 

adueation) they have received * 

33 (OS) Studgnti ar^ placed according to the amcuat of wpxk experience thex have had- 

34 (06) Students ar© placgd according to the assasiment p€ their compatencies by 

some means other than the above- (Please specif/-) 



(07) Other CPloaSe specify.) 



36-41 



Using the numbers above, list any nians of placsni&nt which you fe©l sh^ujd_bj 
Iniploinented in your program, 



Yes No 

3, Do any of yeur vocational programs require a 

high school education or the equivalent? ^ 42 

If "ytig" should that requiretnent be eltujinat^df ^ 43 

If "nOj'* should such a requirement be added? 44 

4. Do your vpcational pTograjni/dourses have any vocatjoiial 
prerequiiitos which the student would have gainisd ipuciide 
your prograrn (such m previouB vocational cDurse woirkj 

work expgrience) ? 45 

If "yest** shsuld any of them be elininat^d? 46 

i. Should any vocational prerequisites be addad? 47 

6* Do your vocational progTains/courses have my nQn'yoca.tiQnal 
prerequisites which %h& student would have gained otJtside 
your program Ce*g. , a certain number of years of irtflish 
or Math)? 

If ''yesi" should any of these be tlifflinttted? ^ 49 

7. Should any non-vocational prerequisites be added? ^ SO 

a. Do any of your vocational courses have prtrequisit^^ 

within your prograin? ^ 51 

9, Are any of your itudents required to take any couriei 

which they have already had elsewhere? f2 

10. Do you involve emploj^ers in planning your curricutot _ _ S3 

11, Do you collect labor inarkst inforaation for use in 
planning your vocatiwnal prograffl and in couniaUng 

your students? S4 



IRJC. . 



Yes Ho 

12. Is thoT§ ividenc© of dupUaatlan of course offifinis 168 
and services between your program and othirs (i.e., 
do you offer courses and itrvices which could ba 

batter provided elsewhir<i)l 55 



13, Po you prepare any students for furthar vocatlgnal 
training outside yout profram? 

14. Doos any CQUfia work an4/or eoi^otency galnad in 

^©ur program transfer to my ©f the following institutions 
or programs (excluding your own)? 



high schools ^ 58 

stata area vocational technical schools S9 

stata tachnical institutes " 60 

comraundty coUegas ___ 61 

junior colleies ^ _ 62 

proprititai^ schools " 63 

apprintlcaship programs " 

CETA prograins ^. _ ^ 65 

correctional education programs "_" 66 

other (plaasa specify) " ^ 57 



IS, Do you offer career counseling for your students? _ 68 



16. Do you offer placement sarvices for your students? _._ 69 



If '*yeSf" what percentage of your students 

were omployed in 1977? 70 

17, Do you favor the establishment of standardised course/ 
program objectives for aaeh occupational area at a 

statewide levei? _ ^2 



18, Do you favor the devglopmant of statewide competency 

ajcaminations for each oecupational area? ^ 73 



19* Do you favor the establishment of state piidelines for 

articulation agreeinents among vocational education programs^ 74 



20, Circle any of the following activities in which your 
program has been engaged within the last two years: 

75 (l) Contracting with outside educational programs to provide educational services 

for your students (please list these agencies) * 



76 (2) Contracting with business and indust^ to provide educational services for 

your students. 

77 (3) Paying students who enrol 1 in your program. 

Working with other agencies or educational programs to develop the fflllowin|i 
/H (4) Course objoctives and competencies 

•ft) (S) Sequential vocational curriculum 

so (6) Competency tests 

ai (7) Credit tranifer poUcies (please list appropriate agencies) 



2^3 
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TENNESSEE VOC-ED ARTICULATION 

VOCATIONAL STWDENT SDBVEY 



Please read carefully before completing the survey. 



For our puJTposes, ARTICULATION aeans the planned process within the 
educational system which facilitates the transitlton of students between 
the secondE^ and postsecondary levels of Instructisii and allows the students 
to move with continuity and without hindranca through levels of the educational 
process. 



1. Please answer all questions on the basis of your own personal experience. 

:2. Please read the Instructions carefully bafore answering the questions, 

3. The terms below are used frequently in this survey. Please read them before 
answering any questions. For the purposes of this survey they are defined 
as follows: 



C*5 ^^condary school or institution ■ any institution which offers a progran 
leading to a high school diploma or Its equivalent 

Cb) Post s econdary Institution - any Institution offeTing progranis beyond the 
secondai^ level 

Cgncentration area - the vocational area from which most of your courses 
were or are taken 

(d) Competency having sufficient skill and/or knowledge in a certain area 

4. If there are any questions concerning the survey, call Dr. John Petry at the 
following numbers 901/4S4-2362, 

5, Please nail the enclosed response card separately when you nail the coBopleted 
survey. 

rhank you for your cooperation. 




2 J. 4 



IjSurvey ^ DEMOGRAPHIC DATA SHEET 

VOCATIONAL STUDENT SURVEY 

1. Please circle the type of program In which you are presently enrolled. 

Cl) CETA 

(2) Apprenticeship 

(3) CorTectional institution 

2. Type of education you are receiving in this progTan, (Please circle youx answer. ) 

(1) GED 

(2) College prepamtory 

(3) Vocational technical 

(4) Other 



3. Location of progrsiii in which you are enrolled. 



18 
20 



4. ^ia of coneentration in which you are now enrolled, CPlease ciTcle your answer.) 

(01) Airiculture C14) Office Occi^ations 

(04) Distributive Education (16) Technical Education ^„ 
(07) Hfalth Occupations (17) Trade and Industrial Occt^ations 22 
(09) Home Bcononics (99) Other Area (Please write it.) 24 

5. Were you ever in any of the following progriras other than the one in which you 
are now enrolled? (Circle one or more that anply.) 

(1) CETA 

(2) Apprenticeship 

(5) Correction 

6. Thi last year you attended either a public school or a private school: 19 29 

7. Type of school that you last attended? (Please circle your answer.) 

Cl) Puhlic high school 

C2) Cofflbination public high school and conprehenslve vocational center 

(3) Area vocational technical school 

(4) Private high sehool 

CS) Private business or trade school 

(6) Other (Please write it.) 



8. Did you take vocational education courses at this school? (Please circle ywv wiswer.) 

CD Yes 
C2) No 

9. If "Yes," are you now taking the same area of concentration as you did then? 

If "No," circle the area of concentration in the school you attended before enrolling 
in the pTOfrm you are now in. 

(01) Agriculture (14) Office Occupations 

(04) Distributive Education (16) Technical Education 

(07) Wealth Occupations (17) Trade wid Industrial Occupations 

(09) Hone BconoBlcs (99) Other (Please write it.) 



TENNESSEE VOC-ED ARTICULATION 

Vocfttional Student Survey 

Please answer the following questions by checking the cowact colmm (either '•Yas*» or 
"No"3» Circle your aiiiweri when instructions Indieatt* 



Yes No 



1* Could you have taken in high sehool any of the courses 
you are now taking? 



35 



2* Da you faal that the courses you took in high Bchool prepared 

you for the vocational education courses you are taking now? 3g 

3. When you were In high school, ware you aware of the various 
vocational training progr^i available to you beyond hi eh 
school? 



37 



4* Do you feel that in high school you recaived effective 

guidance mA counieling about vocational education courses? 3q 

5. A^m you now receiving affictive coimseling and guidance in 

plaimlng your vocational education prograrof 3P 

6. Do yeu feel that any of the courses you are taking do not 
tmmt your needs? 

7. In the prograis in which you are presently enrolled^ are you 
repeating courses you have had either in hl|h school or in 
some other program? 

If "Yes,*' wuld you have repeated thea if they had not 
been required? 



40 



41 



42 



S* Are you repeating a course you have had eliwhare even 

thoufji it is not required that you do so? 43 

If "Yes^^' circle the reason why, 

(1) 1 did not study the material well enou|h earlier, 

45 (2) The previous course was not as thorough as the smB course in the progra» 

in which 1 am now enrolled. 

46 (3) Other (PI ease write the reason 0 



9. Does your present propMi have courses that require previous 
hi^ school courses? 

10* Do yoii feel you should be awarded credit and/or advanced 
plftceiaient because of any of the £ol lowing i 

Previous course work? 4g 

Co^itency test? ^ " 49 

Work esqperience? ^ ^ ^ ^ 10 

Jttlttary experience? " " 
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Yes Ho 



11. Do you have opportunity to get credit and/or advanced 
placeinent in your present program bicause of: 

Previous course work? 
Coii^jetency test? 
Work experience? 
Military ej^erience? 

If you answered "Yes" to any of the above, did you get 
credit and/or advanced placement in your, present pro|ram 
because of: 



52 
53 
54 
55 



Previous course work? gg 

Competency test? ~" ^ — " 

Work experience? ^ 

Milita^ experience? ^ — ^ gg 



12* What is the main purpose of your pxesent education? 
(Circle only one.) 

60 (I) To prepare for further vocational training 

(2) To prepare for entry into a four-year college or university 

(3) To prepare for a job 

(4) Other reason (Please write ' it 0 



iWien you complete the survey, mail it in the staa^^ed envelope provided. Also, fill 
mt the Msponse card ajid mail it separately. 



rhank you for your cooperation. 

%.. 

ERIC 



APPENDIX B 
SURVEY LETTERS 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



DecCTter 12, 1977 
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Bureau of EducQtional 
Rwarch and S^tvieeB 



To: Vocational Education Persomiel 

The artiailation process aarong seco^a:^ and postsecondaty vocational 
education programs is a topic of grmt concern to educators. Effective 
articulation Is essential to optiiMi use of hum^ and educational resources, 
A 1976 study hy the National Mvisoiy Council on Vocational Education indicated 
a nationwide lack of effective articulation processes and recOTTOnded Inves- 
tigations at state and local levels* Accordingly , the State D^arttnent of 
Education has conmssloned the Rireau of Educational Research ^d Services of 
hdeniphls State University to examine the artlmlatlon process In Teimessee. 

Your institution has been chosen to participate In the field test of a 
survey to be used in this study. Please see that the enclosed survey Is 
completed by routing it thr^gh the apprqDriate departTOnts. It is crucial 
that the information received from this survey be complete and accurate. If 
there is not sufficient space to mswmr any of the questions , finish responding 
on the back cover. Please label all such responses ca%*efully, 

TTie survey packet Includes the suivey itself p a response card, and a 
self -addressed, stained envelope* Refer to the cover page of the survey for 
further Instructions, 

Please return the suirey and your suggestions in the enclosed envelope 
within seven days of the receipt of this letter* We appreciate the special 
assistance you are able to provide in this effort to iii^rove the vocational 
education articulation process In Tennessee, 



Sincerely yours 




Jolm R. Petryi Director ■ 
Vocational Education Articulation 
Project 




An Bqml Oppoftunity Unifmify 



STATE OP TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 

Divimon of VocationaUTccfmical Ethicatinn 

200 CORDELL HULL BUILDING 
NASHVILLE 37219 



MEMORANDUM 

TOi All Vocational Education Personnel ^ 
PROMi John Leemanj Assistant Commlsa&bj^^, 
DATE I 3/10/78 

REj Vocational Education Articulation Project 

The articulation procesa among aecondary and postsecondary vocational 
aducatlon programs is a topic of great concern to educators. Effective 
articulation is essential to optiinum use of human and educational re- 
sources. A 1976 study by the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education indicated a nationwide lack of effective articulation processes 
and recomianded investigations at state and local levels. Accordingly ^ 
the State Department of Education has commissioned the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Services of Memphis State University to examine 
the articulation process In Tennessea, 

An accurate and useful study requires the involvement of all vocational 
education personnel* Therefore^ we are asking your cooperation in com- 
pleting the enclosed suryey* Please return the completed survey form 
to the Bureau of Educational Research and Services ^ Memphis State Uni- 
versity, Memphis, Tennessee 38152, within one week of the receipt of 
this memorandum. If you have any questions concerning the survey , please 
contact Difi John Petry^ Bureau of Educational Rasaarch and Servicesp 
(901) 454-2362, 

We appreciate your assistance in this effort to improve the articulation 
process in Vocational Education in Tennessae, 

JL/DW/rw 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHrS. TENNESSEE 38152 



March 10, 1978 



17 



Bureau of EduCQtional 
Research and Seruiess 



Dear Student: 

The Tennessee State Depar-bnent of Education is interasted in 
laiowlng how well schools offering vocational education have coordinated 
their progTOTis to help students get the most from their training. This 
coordination process is called articulation. Hie Division of Vocational 
Technical Education has asked the Bure^ of Educational Research md 
Services, Men^^hls State Ifiiiverslty, to survey a group of students from 
all of the Institutions beyond high school that offer vocational - technical 
eiicatlon. 

Will you aid In this task by (1) responding to the items on the 
Instrument attached ^ (2) retumlng It in the stan^ed envelope within 
two weeks after you have received it^ md (3) sending the staiiped card 
separately. 

Thmk you for participating in this project. Your InfoCTiation is 
lnportrnt to the purposes of education in Tennessee, 



Sincerely J 




^closures 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



Bureau oj Educational 
Reaeareh and 3er vices 



mvch IS, 1978 



Dear : 

Enclosed in the shipnient attached to this letter are packets of 
mterial relating to the Tennessee Vocational Education Articulation 
Project. Each packet contains (1) a letter about the survey, (2) an 
instruction sheet, C3) a General Sinrvey instrijnentj (4) a response card, 
and (5) a staii^Ded, addressed envelope in which to return the instrianent. 

Our information states that you have _ faculty ambers, _ guidance 
comselors, and division and department chairmen involved in vocational 
education. To oHtain their participation will you enploy the following 
procedures : 

1, NLmier your vocational faculty from and then select _ individuals 

using the following random nunibers: , 



2, Choose _ vocational guidance coimselors who are not faculty members. 

3* Nuirtber all of your chainnen of vocational divisions and 

departments from ^ and select _ individuals using the following random 

nimbers i \ 



Next, will you send a packet to each participant chosen , The recipient will 
then respond to the instrument md send it to the project office at Menphis 
State Lhivarsity. Also, will you send us the name^ address, zip code and 
telephone number of each particlpcmt so that we cm check each response card 
and mail a reminder to those not responding within two weeks after receiving 
the package. 

If you have any questions about this part of the project, call me collect at 
901-454-2362. Other material is being sent to you about an instrment 
for students. 

Thank you for your assistance in this si^ificant project. 

Sincerely , 



Jolm R* Petry, Director 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 

aiclosure: Letter from Conmssioner Leeman 

An Equal Opportunity tjnmrtity 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



Bureau of Educational 
Research and Seruices 



ftoh 14, 1978 



Dear : 



Thanlc you for your assistmce in the Tennessee Vocational Education Articulation 
Project. YovT aid in administering the survey will enable us to haye a inore 
comprehensive view of the status of articulation in this state. 

Biclosed in the shipment attached are _ packets for students in your institution* 
Each packet contains (1) a letter about the survey, (2) an instruction sheet, 
(3) an instrinnent, (4) a response card^ and (5) a staaipedj addressed envelope 
in which to return the instrLunent, 

Our records indicate that yoi^ Institution has an enrollment of different 
fulltime md parttlme vocational education students. Will you nunber their 
names from _____ and select individuals using the following nuTibers: 



Next^ will you mail a packet to each student selected, Tlie student will then 
respond to the Instruffnent and send it to the project office at Menpliis State 
Ufii varsity. Also, will you send us the name, address ^ zip^ and telephone 
nirter of each student so we can check each response card and mail a reminder 
to those not responding within two weeks after receiving the package. 

If you have ^y questions about this part of the project, call me at 901/454-2362. 
Later, I will be sending you other instruinents for faculty members^ academic 
advisors, and administxators. 

Sincerely I 



John R, Petry, Director 
Termessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



&iclosure: Letter from Commissioner Leeman 



ERLC 
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An Equal Oppoftumiy Vnivmity 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 
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Bureau ol Educational 
Eesmrch and Services 



^ril 27, 1978 



Dear 



Ihank you for agreal:^ to participate to the Tomessee Vocational 
Ediication Articulation Si^ey, Yomr reaction to tiie items on the attached 
iristninmts tdll be hi^ly mmful for detOTmmng the status of artlcuLation 
m Tarmesseet It has alreacfy been establlsted that m effective articulation 
process Increases OTColknsnts In inetitutlons. 

Wpuld you respond to tostrimmt TOTiessee Voc-Ed Articulation 
Sistitutional Survey : Postsecondacy Sdioola and nail it in tiie enclosed 
stffiiiped mveiope* Will you also mall Response Caxd separately so 
that will have a record of yoi^ partlcipatim, 

TnaPk. you for your inwlvenmt In tMs sipiificant project. 



Sincerely, 



John R, Petty, Wrector 
TOTiessee Vocational 
EAjcatlon Articulation Project 




Art Equal Opportumty University 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



Buf€Qu of EducQtional 
Besearch and Smruiees 

April 28, 1978 



Dear • 

Hiank you for yoi^ assistmce in the Tomessee Vocatioiml Education itetlculation 
Project. Yoifl: aid in adndmstertag the smvey mil fflabla us to have a nore 
ccj^rehCTsive view of status of articulation in ti^s state. 

Enclosed in the attached shipment is/are # Gm^al Stormy packet^. Each 
packet contains (1) a letter about the suivey (2) Ae Gaieral Survey itself 
(3) a response card^ and (4) a stOTped ad&essed aivalope in ^^ch to retimi 
the tastmnmt* 

Our record Indicate that you Imve # ct^i rCman/ii^) of vocation programs, 
# vocational faculty iMiters, md £coiffiseKSt Trnsertion of iji^a^ddual 
^rec tions) Ihey mil respond to the swveys retnmi tham to the project 
office at Itophis State IMv^stty. Mso, mil you smd us the names md 
addresses of the selected personnel so that to mil be able to mail rertoders 
to ttiose yjhp do not respond mttmi two wedcs. 

Also ^closed Is/are # Postsecontay Studmt S^vey packet£. Our records show 
ttet you have # students m vocatioiml pto^mrn, 

or 

Biclosed in the attached sMpmBnt is/are # Postsecond^y Studmt Survey 
packets , Our records stow that you have ? studeits m vocational programs , 

(either par^^aph conttaues) 

Please ruir^er the students from 1 to # and nail stff\rey packets to students 
nuifcered # Tlie stod^ts mil, then respond to instnments 

md send tlien to the project office at ttei^his State IMversity* Also, mil 
you s«id us tiim name, address, zip, and teleptone nuEifcer of ^ch stoJdmt so 
we can each response caxd and nail a rarfjider to ttose not respondLng 

within tro weeks. 

If you have my questions about this part of the project, call me at 
901/454-2362, 

Smcerely, 




Johi R, Pet^, Director 
Tames see Vocational Education 
^ticulatlon Project 

An Equal Opportumty Univmity O O * 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services 



Dear i 

Tliarfc you for smdiig thm names of the students who are 

participating in tiie TennmsBBs Vocational Edueation ^ticidation Project 
Iheir responses mil be appreciated^ md data frOT tiieir Inattun^ts 
mil become a part of tte l^gar body of data gathered fron ttoougtput 
tiie state. 

Yowo tavolvemmt has hem crucial to tiie Slices s of tiiis project, 
IhOTk you for every effort upended on its behalf* 

Smcerelyj 



John R, Petry, Wrector^ 
Tamessee Vocatioml Edueation 
Articulation ^oject 
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An Equal Opportunity University 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



Bureau of EducationQl 
HsMearch and Services 



Th^^ you for SOTdtag the nams of tiie faculty irerifcars, 

comsalors^ and division and depactamtal chalCTen #id are participating 
m tiiiB Tennessee VoeatiOTal Edjcation ^ticulation Project, Their 
responses vdll be appreciated, and data from their insttiromts will 
become a part of tte larger body of data gathered from airoi^hout tiim 
state, 

Yoiff involvCTKit has bem crucial to ^e siiccess of tiis project* 
n^rdc you for mmcy effort wpmded on its behalf. 

Sincerely, 



Jotai R, Petry^ Erector 
Tamessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



ERJC 



Art Equal Oppomnity Univmity 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 
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Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services 



my 11, 1978 



re: Temessee Voc-Ed ArticulatiOTi Projeet 
for die State Bo^d of EducatiOT 



Dear i 



In orcter that we tiay properly Id^ti^ responses to the siiject siarvey, to 
need a list of sttadints to ^om tiie suttvey £oTm haye bam sent. Kus mLS 
requested #iea tim origitel padcaga tos smt out, and mmt Imve beai 
overlooked dinrlng your admmstrattOT of tiie mterials. 

Please stimt &e requested list as soon as possible. We are nearjng ow: 
study cfeadllne with &e State Board of Edi^iatlcnj and yowc cooperation is 
necessaEy^ If are to meet ttose ^adllnes. Please reply by ]%y 17^ 1978. 
Ihfflik you. 



SIrLcerelyj 



Don Ifec^onald, Research Assistmt 
Bweau of Educational Resem^ch & Services 




ERlC|g;yg;.;^ 



An Equal OpportunUy Univenity 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 
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Bureau of Educational 
Eeseareh and Services 



^fey 12, 1978 



Dear Student: 

We are nearing the end of a coiiprehensive study for the Tennessee 
State Department o£ Education desired to deteTOlne how well schools 
offering vocational education have coordinated their prograjns to help 
students get the most from their training. TMs coordination process 
is called articulation, 

TTie study would not be complete without a substantial student 
response to the Issues involved* You have been chosen as part of the 
student san^le for this task* Please aid in tMs task by (1) responding 
to the Itenis on the instnment attachedi (2) rstumlng it in the staji^ed 
envelope enclosed, and (3) sending the stmped card to separately* 

Please be sure to mail your reply within one week of receipt of 
this material* We nmst stress again the inportance of your information 
to the purpose of education in Tennessee, T^ank you for participating* 



Sincerely ^ 



John R, Petry^ Director 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



Enclosures 
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An Equal Opportunity University 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 
May 20, 1978 



Bureau of Educaiional 
Research and Services 



Dear : 

&iclosad is the General Survey we discussed on the telephone today. As 
we agreed in our conversation, I will call you to record your responses. 

Your cooperation rail help m assess the status of articulation in 
vocational education prograjns throughout Tennessee, in accordance with 
Commissioner Leeman's request, TTiank you for you assistance. 

Sincerely, 



Don MacDonaldj Research Assistant 
Bureau of Educational Research Services 



ERIC 



An Equal Opportunity Univmity ;,V 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



Buraau of Educational 
Research and Seruicea 



my 24, 1978 



Dear : 

Enclosed are tdie siBn^ey materials w ddsci^sad on the telephone* Please 
eocrplate one padoet ycmBelf^ as by tastnictions. OAer iM^ers of the 
rmdom srople at yo\jr mstttutloti are 



PlMse ask tima to ^aplrntB etaLlar pa^ets, 

&eh STffvey shDuld be retumed to us lii tiie #10 self -addressed staged 
OTvelope mclosed with each padcet. In addLtion, eadi s^^lee should 
complete md re&nm sep^ately difi seif-ad^essed staged cmrd in his 
packet, 

Beeatise have so little twie to ^ttdi to cofflplete tiile stucfy for ttte 
State of Tennessee D^arteient of EdoMtion^ your tomediate return of the 
conpleted questiomiaire would be especially ^preclated, Ttrnaok you. 

Sincerely, 



Don ^factomld, Resettdi Assistait 
Tames see VocatiOTal Education 
ArticiiLation Pro^iect 



^|^(^ An Equal Opportunity University 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 
May 25, 1978 
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Bureau of Educational 
Resmrch and Services 



Dear Friend i 

Mr, Sam DiNlcola^ Adinlnlstrative Assistant in the State 
Tennssaee Department of Corrections has sent me your name and 
address so that I can contact you about participating In a itady 
of Vocational education In Temiesiee that Is being conducted W 
Memphis State University for the Division of Vocatlonal-'Technl^^l 
Education of the Tennessee State Department of Education. 

We need you to help us by responding to the attached Inet^^^ents 
Tennessee Voc-Ed Articulation: Survey of Vocational Prograiai. Vour 
participation will help to Identify the status of the articulation 
process In Tenneaaee. Articulation Is defined as *'the planned Process 
within the educational system which facilitates the transition 
students between the secondary and postsecondary levels of ingtrij^tlon 
and allows the students to move with continuity and without hlfidtance 
through levels of the educational process". 

Will you do the following i (1) respond to the items on 
instruraentj (2) return the Instrument in the stamped envelope f^ithin 
one week after you receive it, and (3) return the stamped card 
separately. 

Thank you for participating In this project. Your inform^tiQ^ ig 
important to the purposes of education In Tennessee. 



Sincerelys 



John R. Petry^ Director W 
Tennessee Vocational Educatlofi 
Articulation Project 




11 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



my 30, 1978 



Ihe Tmnesaee State Departtient of EiacatiOTi is toterested m teOTtag 
how well ffilA, q>praitlceship^ md coCTactional institutions progrOT^ have 
bem coordtaatad to help straits get ti^ mst fran tiieir training. This 
coordination process is called *'^ticulat±on," ttie Dl^n^sioi of Vocational- 
Technical Education has asked tiie Bi:ffeau of Edicatioml Rese^^ch md Services, 
Mai^his State Iftilversity, to sucvey studaits to obtam tMs InfoCTiation* 

Will you aid In tMs task by (1) respondJj^ to the itans on &a 
InatmnBnt attached, (2) retiffning it in ttie stanped etwelope as soon as 
possible after you hava received it (mthin four days), and (3) smdlng 
tile s tanked card s^^ataly, 

Iharfc you for participattag in tims project. Your information is 
inportant to tiia pui^oses of a£^tion to TCTnessee, 

Sincerely, 



John Petoty, Director 
Tamessaa Vocational Eiication 
Articulation Project 

^closures 




An Equal Opportunity University 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Burmu of EduCQiional 
Rwsetirch and Services 



June 8, 1978 



Dear i 



Inelosed are the student survey materials for the study ordered by 
the Tannessea State Department of EduGation relative to Voo-Sd articulation. 



SQ that a maximum return may be realized. If a studant needs assistance 

in order to understand the material/ it is permiasibla for you to offer such 

aid. 

In the administration of these survey forms ^ please instruct the student 
to ignore Instruation #5 on the green sheet* 

Completed forms should be paokaged and returned to us in the enclosed^ 
self-^addressed/ stamped^ manila envelope. If you have any questions, call 
me at 901/454-2362^ collect , Thank you for your help. 



Please supervise the distribution and colleGtion of these materials 



Sincerely^ 



Don McDonald, Research Assistant 
Tennessee Voc-^Ed Articulation Project 




An Equ§! Oppommty Univmity 





MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



June 8, 1978 
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Bureau of Educational 
RiM^arch and S^rviceM 



Dear: 



Your name has been ielected from a group of coordinators of 
apprenticeship and training prograTns in West Tennessee to be a participant 
in the Tennessee Vocational -Education Articulation Study authorized by 
the Tennessee State Department of Education. Mr, Joe DeMatteOi State 
Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Trainings and Mr. George 
Baasaleys of the Mei^his Office ^ ara supporters of this research project. 
In this study, articulation is defined as "the process planned by educational 
personnel to facilitate the transition of students through various programs 
of instruction and to allow the students to move with continuity and 
without hindrance through levels of the educational process," 

Would you aid in this survey by (1) responding to the items on the 
instrument "Survey of Vocational Programs s" C2) returning it in the stajiped 
envelope providedj and (3) sending the stamped card separately. 

I would appreciate your returning the survey as soon as possible ^ 
preferably by return mail^ but no later than within a week after you have 
received It. 

Thank you for participating in this project. Your Information is 
important to the purposes of education in Tennessee. 



Slncerelyi 



John Petry, Director 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



il 



*^ w u 

An Equal Oppommty Unwmity 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 
June 9, 1978 



: BttriQu of EducationQl 
Resmrch and Serviaeg 



Dear 



Your apprenticeship progrM has been seleeted for participation 
in the Tannesise Vocational Education Articulation Project authorised 
by the Tinnessee State Department of Education. This phase of the 
project involvts the apprentices in your program. 

Would you aid in this survey by (1) randomly selecting one 
apprentice from your program and (2) mailing the enclosed packet to 
him as soon as possible. Because we are nearlng the completion of 
this project, we would appreciate your iimnediate attintion to this 
request* 

Thank you for participating in this projects Your infoimatlon 
is important to the purposes of education In Tennessee. 

Sincerely^ 



John R. Petry^ Director 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



ERIC 



2^r 



An Equal Opportunity Unnmity 




MEMPHIS STATE UNiVERSITY 

MEMPHiS, TENNESSEE 38152 



June 9, 1978 
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Bureau of Edumtional 
Research and Services 



Dear Apprentice: 

The Tennessee State Department of Education is interested in 
knowing hovr well agencies offering vocational education have coordinated 
their programs to help students get the most from their training. This 
coordination process is called articulation* The Division of Vocational 
Technical Education has asked the Bureau o£ Educational Research and 
Services, Men^his State University, to survey a group of students from 
all of the programs that offer vocational- technical education* 

Will you aid in this task by (1) responding to the items on the 
instrument attached, (2) returning it in the stamped envelope within 
one week after you have received it, and (3) sending the stamped card 
separately. Because we are nearing the completion of the pro j act j we 
would appreciate your imnediate attention to this request. 

Thank you for participating in this project. Your information is 
Important to the purposes of education in Tennessee t 




Sincerely, 



John R. Petry, Director 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



il 



Enclosures 





An Equal Oppormrdty Vnivinity 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



June 10, 1978 



Bureau of Educational 
Research and SeruicmM 



Dear CETA Participant i 

The Tennaaeea state Department of Education is interested in 
knowing how well agencies offering vocational education have coordinated 
their programe to help students get the most from their training* This 
coordination process is called articulation. The Division of Vocational 
Technical Education has asked the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Services^ Memphis State University^ to survey a group of students from 
all of the programs that offer vocational- technical education. 

You have been chosen to aid in this task. Will you please (1) 
respond to the items on the attached questionnaire and (2) returri it 
to your CETA supervisor* Because we are nearing the completion uf the 
project, we would appreciate your iimediate attention to this request. 

Thank you for participating in this project. Your information is 
important to the purposes of education in Tennessee* 




Sincerely / 



John R, Petry^ Director 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



Enclosures 



S3S 



An Equal Opportunity University 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



June 12, 1978 
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Bureau of Educational 
R€M€arch and Seryiaes 



Dear 



\foU2f CETA jurisdiction has been selected for participation in the 
Tennessee Vocational Iducation Articulation Project authorized by the 
Tennessee State Department of Iducation- This phase of the project 
involves the student/partiaipant in your program (s). 

Specif ically^ please aid in this survey by administering one of 
the enclosed survey (s) to one (1) student in each of the following 
programs under your jurisdiction^ according to the latest information 
from the state Department, Opposite each program listed is a nundser 
representing a random selection to be applied to your records. For 
example , if that nun^er is 23^ then you should select student number 
23 from your files. If for some reason that selection cannot be 
activated^ proceed to the nesct usuable student file. 



When all of your students have CDmpleted and returned the forms 
to you, please return them in the individual, stamped^ self-addressed 
envelope enclosed. 

Time is of the essence. If you have any questions^ please call 
me collect at 901/454-^2362, Thank you for your participation in this 
project* 



CETA Program Nfflciber 



Random Selection Number 



Sincerely 



Don MacDonald^ Research Assistant 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



Enclosures 



An Equal Opportunity Univmity 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



June 15, 1978 
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Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services 



Dear 



Your name has been selected from a group of coordinators of 
apprantiGeship and training programs in Tennassae to be a partiGipant 
in the Tennessee Vocational^Education Articulation Study authorized by 
the Tennassee State Departrnent of Education* Mr* Joe DeMattao, State 
Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, supports this 
research project. In this study # articulation is defined as "the 
process planned by eduoational personnel to facilitate the transition 
of students through various programs of instruction and to allow the 
students to move with continuity and without hindrance through levels 
of the educational proceaa," 

Would you aid in this survey by (1) responding to the items on the 
instriunent "Survey of Voeational Programs^" (2) returning it in the 
stamped envelope provided, and (3) sending the stamped card separetely. 

I would appreciate your returning the survey as soon as possible, 
preferably by return mail, but no later than within a week after you 
have received it. 

Thank you for participating in this project. Your information is 
important to the purposes of education in Tennessee, 



Sincerely, 



John R* Petry, Director 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 






MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38152 



Jmm 16, 1978 
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' Bureau ol Educaiional 
: Reseufch and S^rvic€s 



Dear FWmd: 

nia Tamassee State Departmimt of Educatloti is Interested m 
taiowlrig bw well agmcles offering vocatlOTal education have coordtoated 
tiieir pro-ams to help stutoits gat titm most feom &eir ttainmg- iMs 
eoordimtion process is called articulaticm. Ttm DivLslm of Vocational 
Technical EdumtiOTi has asked tte Bmreau of Educatiorial ReseMch md 
Services, ^faIphis State lAiiversiQr^ to siffvey a grovp of inatructors from 
all of the programs ttat off^ TOcational-tectaiMl educaticn^ innliiriing 
approiticesMp prolans. 

Will you aid in tots tesk by (1) responding to fee itms cm the 
Ijnatrument attached^ (2) retojmliig it in tJie stmped envelope with 
cffie week ^ter you have received it, md .(3) sm^ug tiie staiped card 
septt^ately. Because we are nearung tiie coipletion of the project^ to 
would ^preciate yotff tene^ate attention to tiiis request/ 

Ttmik you for participating to tiis project. Your tafonnation is 
toportmit to tiie purposes of edimtian In Tamessee* 



Sincerely, 



Jolm R. Petry, OLrector 
TOTtessee Vocational Idjcaticn 
^ticiilation Project 



Biclosiffes 



2U 

An Equal Opponumty Univmity 




MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHfS, TENNESSEE 38152 
June 16, 1978 
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Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services 



Dear ; 

On behalf of the Tennessee State Department of Education personnel 
at Memphis State University are conduGting a survey called the Tennessee 
Vocational Education Articulation Project* Mr, Joe DeMatteo^ State 
Director of the Bureau of Apprentiaeship and Training, is a supporter of 
this research study. For our purposes, articulation is defined as 
"the planned process within the educational system which facilitates the 
transition of students between the secondary and postsecondary levels of 
instruction and allows the students to move with continuity and without 
hindrance through levels of the aducational process," 

muld you give the packet labeled "Instructor" to an instructor in 
your apprenticeship program and ask him to participate in the survey. 
The packet contains (1) an instrraient, "Survey of Vocational Programs/' 
(2) a stamped envelope, (3) a response card, and (4) a letter about 
instructions • 

If you are the instructor, will you respond to the survey instrumant, 
mail it in the stamped envelope, and mail the response card separately* 
Please return the survey as soon as possible preferably within one week 
after you have received it, 

Would you also give or send the packet labeled "Apprentica" to 
1 of your apprentices* It oontaine an instrument "Student Vocational 
Program Survey," a stamped envelope, a response card, and a letter about 
the survey. Students constitute one population of the survey and their 
participation is necessary in order for us to know completely the status 
of articulation in Tennessee, 

Thank you for aiding us in this survey. The information we gather 
from you is important to the purpose of education in Tennessee, 

Sincerely, 



John R, Petry, Director 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



2'} 



ERJC 



Ail Equat Opportunity University 



Bureau of Educational 
Research and Seruiceg 



MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHIS,;TENNESSEE 38152 



Jma 21, 1978 
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On behalf of the TOTnessee State Departamt of E^catlon, p^somel 
at Maiphis State thiverslty sace cotiductiiig a st^vey called tiie Tmnessee 
Voeatlonal EducatiOTi totlcu^tloti Project* Ifr, Joe DeMatteo, Stete 
Director of the Bt^eau of ^5rmtlcesM.p md ttaumig. Is a supports of 
ti±B research stu^. For oi^ pmposes^ mtlailatloTi Is def taed as 
"the plmned process mtihin educational systm^^ch facilitates the 
transition of stajdents bet&?eai tie seccrida^ md postsecon«^^ levels of 
Inatruction and allows the studmts to niDve mth contln^ty and mttoiit 
hlndrmce tiirough levels of tiie edjcatlc^l process*'^ 

Vfouid ycnj p.ve ti^ pad^t labeled "fcsteuctor" to an instructor In 
yc?ur apprmticeshlp pro^mi and ask idm to participate In Hvb siffvey, 
^e padcet contauis (1) an InsteiOTentj "Swvey of Vocational Programs," 
(2) a stamped mvel^e^ (3) a response Mrd, md (4) a letter about 
Instructions , 

If you are &e instructor^ will you respond to Ae surmy instrLE^t, 
nali it ill ^e stamped OTvel^e, md wmX Ae respOTse mrd separately. 
Pl^se return ^e si^vey as soon as possible prefer^ly mtiTin one we^ 
aft» you have received It. 

Wbuld you also give or seid die padcet labeled "i^rentice" to 
1 of yoiff apprentices. It Mntalns an instnment "Sti^mt Vocational 
Pro-am Survey ," a stanped aawlc^e, a respOMe card, and a lett^ about 
ttm Slavey. Studaits constitute one populatiOTi of ^e stttvey and their 
participation is necessa^ in ord^ for to taiOT^ carpletely the status 
of artiojlation In TenMSsee, 

Ihardc you for aidli^ us to tills survey* The Informticm we ^tiier 
£tom you is uportant to tie pilose of e&catlOT Tennessee. 

Sincerely j 



John R. Petnyi Director 
Tomessae Vocational Eduction 
Aoctlculatlcm Project 





An Equal Opportunity University 
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MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

MEMPHrS, TENNESSEE 38152 
July 1, .1978 



Bureau of Educational 
Reiearck and Seruiees 



Dear i 

We are now in tha final phase of our study of voGational education artic^ 
ulation for the Tennessee State Departaient of Education, However^ we are 
eKperiencing a problem relative to the closing of the data on the appren- 
ticeship portion of the atudy. To wit^ many of you have not aa yet returned 
the materials requested in our previous coimnunication* 

Specifically, we sent you nmterials toi 

1) survey your program through you as the program director ; 

2) distribute to certain program adminls trators forms for their 
completion and return; 

3) distribute to certain instructors forms for their completion 
and return I and, 

4) transmit to certain students forms for their completion and 
return. 

If you have not completed one or more of the above tasks, please do so at 
your earliest convenience. All other groups have responded to our survey, 
and we are waiting only on the returns from the apprenticeship areas. 

Also, regardless of whether you have completed the four tasks listed above, 
please* address and distribute one of the enclosed reminder cards to the same 
person to whom you sent the orginal material* Since we have never known to 
whom you distributed the packets, you are our only communication with these 
samples. 

We need your help* Please give these matters your earliest attention, if 
you need any further instructions, please call collect at 901/454-2362* 
Thank you* 

Sincerely yours. 



Don MacDonald^ Research Assistant 
Tennessee Vocational Education 
Articulation Project 



T 244 

^j^" An Equal Oppommty Unwenity 
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Table 31 

Factors (Ns43) rdentlfied by All Respondents CN»367) to the General 
Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Procoss, 
by Frequency and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 32 

Factors CN-43) Identified by Public Respondents CN=336) to the General 
Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Process, by Frequency 
and PeTcentage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondsnts 
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Table 33 

Factors CN=43) Idontified by Private Responderits CN-17) to the General 
Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Process, b>' Frequency 
and Perceiitage of Subs ample and by Preq.UBncy 
and Percentage of RespondeTits 
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Table 34 

Factors CNs«43) Identified by Public Secondary Personnel CN»163) Responding 
to the General Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Process, 
by Frequency and Percentage of Subs ample and by Frequeiicy 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 35 

Factors (ti^43) Idantified by Publtc Posts econdaT>r Personnel (N^iyS) Responding 
to the General Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Process^ by Frequency 
and Percentage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentages of Raspoadents 
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Table 36 

Factors (N-43) Identified by Public Administrators CN=6S3 Raspondlng 
to the General Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Process, 
by Frequency and PeTceiitage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 37 

Factors CN=43) Identified by Public Instructors CN-214) Responding 
to the General Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Process, 
by Frequency and Percentage of Subs ample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 38 

Pactori Qi^43) Ideritlfied by Public Counselors (N^44) Responding 
to the General Survey that Inhibit the Articulation Process, 
by Frequency and Percentage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondenti 
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Table 39 

Factors CN-43) Identified by All Respondents CN^367) to the General 
Survey that Aid the Articulation Process, by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 40 

Factors (N=43) Identified by Public Respondents (NaSse) to the General 
Survey that Aid the Articulation Process, by Frequency 
and Percentage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 41 

Factors CN=43] Identified by Private Respondents (N=173 to the General 
Survey that Aid the Articulation Process, by Frequency 
and Percentage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 42 

Factors CN=43) Identified by Public Secondary Personnel QimUi) Respondents 
to the General Survey that Aid the Articulation Process, by Frequencx 
and Percantage of Subs ample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 43 _ 

Factors 0i^4i^ Identified by Public Postsecondary PeTsonnel (Nsl73) Responding 
to the General Survey that Aid the Articulatipn Process^ by Frequency 
and Percentage of Snbsample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 44 

Factors (n^43) Identified by Public Administrators (N-eS) Responding 
to the General Survey that Aid the Articulation Process^ 
by Frequency and Percentage of Subsample 
and by Frequency and Percentage 
of Respondents 
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Table 45 

Factors (^=43) Identified hy Public Instructors CN=214D Responding 
to the General Survey that Aid the Articulation Process, 
by Frequency and Percentage of Subsample 
and by Frequency and Percentage 
of Respondents 
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Table 46 

Factors Qi-AZ) Idontified by Public Counselors CN=443 Rosponding 
to the General Survey that Aid the Articulation Process, 
by Frequency and Percentage of Subsampie 
and by Frequency and Percentage 
of Respondents 
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Table 47 

Suggtstlons Identified by Ml Respondents CN"367) to the General 

Survey to Improve the Articulation Process^ by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respoiidenti 
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Table 48 

Suggestions (N=23) Identified by Public Respondents (NaSSe) to the General 
Survey to Impiove the Articulation Process, by Frequenc)^ 
and Percentage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 49 

Suggestions CN=23) Identified by Private Regpondeiits CN=173 to the General 
Survey to Improve the Articulation Process, by Frequency 
and Percentage of Subs ample arid by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table SO 

Suggestions CN=23) Identified by Public Secondary Personnel CNal63) Responding 
to the General Survey to Improve the Articulation Process, by Frequency 
and Percentage of Subs ample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 51 



Suggestions CN-233 Identified by Public Postsecondary Personnel 

by Frequency and Percentage of Subs ample and by Frequency 
aad Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 52 

SuggestiQns CN=23) Identified by Public Administrators 0^65) Respondln 
to the General Survey to rmprove the Articulation Process, by Frequenc 
and Percentage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentaga of Respondenti 
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Table S3 



Suggestions (nm23) rdontified by Public Instructors CN=2143 Responding 
to the General Survey to Improve the Articulation Process, 
by Frequency and Percentage of Subsample and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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Table 54 

Suggestions (^=233 Identified by Public Counselors Responding 
to the GBneral Survey to Improve the Articulation Process, 
by Frequency and Percerita|e of Subsaniple and by Frequency 
and Percentage of Respondents 
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